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Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
TS eee eee A lucent pearl from ‘out the ocean cup 

On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date The moon is lifted gradually up, 
pots yet. folowms bs pebocee oe, - 
p Wanted a stamp should be cent with remittance. : And there, amid the jewels on God’s hand, 
give the old on aan poquecteg a change always 
~ old as w * . . . 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there Sheds its white radiance upon the land. 


is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order 
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civen at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 
REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents agate line each in- 
Sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 pe to the column. 
Discounts according to amount ‘act. 

OTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
Nine, each insertion, net. , Hh 


_W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. A 
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Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Wellies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


Werld’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Wanted.—By a leneymans widow and daughter, 
living within eighteen miles of Boston, a middle-aged 
woman to assist in the housework. WG home and 
moderate wages i. References exchanged. Address 
Box 114, Sharon, Mass. 


Teo Benevolent Associations.—A gentleman of 
experience and success would undertake to raise funds 
for a worthy object on fair terms. Address “Solicitor,” 
care Congregationalist. 

Wanted, by a young lady, a position in or near Bos- 
ton, as nursery governess or companion. Best refer- 
ences given and required. Address B. E. E., The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Small a, Shrubs, —— —— oe for Fall 
Planting. Immense Stock. 160-page Cat esret. 
: Ney deed 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
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$3 SH GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
7 — and $2.00 Shoes forGeneral Wear. Extra 
jalae. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
% $$ W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
§ the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
ty protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
& world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L, Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
* shoes makes the price to suithimself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair sor 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoc. The stamped name and price 
5 system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W.L. Douglas Shoes, 
; If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
% when nextin need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
9 Man atatetn? Matatate mt 
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To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 





The Book of the Season FREE. 


YOUR OWN RENEWAL and ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, with six dollars, 
entitles you to the new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 


the Prince 


of India, 2 vols., $2.50. 





This is the most liberal offer we have ever made to our subscribers, and 
from the responses already received it is evident that it is thoroughly appreci- 


ated by the thoughtful and book-loving readers of the paper. 
cure a new subscriber to the Congregationailist. 


It is easy to se- 
TRY IT. 


The Congregationalist is the national organ of the denomination. It is popular rather than technical. It is a re- 
ligious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the whole family circle. It has not a dull page. It does not use 
padding; every line is valuable and worth reading. Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new 
form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 


than ever. 


your renewal and a i { two subscriptions and 
Send new name with $6.00 and recclve | The Prince of India. 


J 


° If you want the book of the season for your own library, for the library 
A Hint of your Sunday school, for your pastor’s library, or as a gift to a friend, 
then avail yourself of the above offer. 


The Congregationalist. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


Educational. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


parties will leave Boston Wednesday, October 
18, for 


Two Autumn Tours 


CALIFORNIA. 


The tourists will spend a week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, Caicago, for a visit to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Thence one 
party will proceed to San Diego via Las Vegas Hot 
Springs and Santa Fe, and the other to Monterey 
via Denver, Manitou, Glenwood Springs and 
Salt Lake City. The tickets cover every expense 
of travel both ways and give the holders entire freedom 
of movement on the Pacific Coast. They may b> used 
returning on Any Begutar Train for Nine 
Months, or with parties having personal escort, with 
a Choice of Three Different Reutes. 

Supplementary parties to connect with the foregoing 
in Chicago, without visiting the Exposition, will leave 
Boston October 25. 

Our Annual Winter Trips to California, with 
Special Trains of Pullman Palace Vestibuied Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, one to three times a month, begin 
November 16. 

Excursions to Mexico and the Sandwich Is- 
lands will occur in January, February and March. 


The World’s Columbian Fxposition. Special 
Pullman Vestinuled Trains with Dining Cars leave 
Boston for Chicago daily. A week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotef, opposite the Fair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets. 2 pits Sat 

Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
book relating to Autumn California, Winter California, 
Mexico, or World’s Fair tours is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


WINSHIP'S 


WORLDS FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


September and ‘October ‘Dates Arranged. 





To see the World’s Fair comfortably, especially in 


these times, when trains are crowded, one must shun 
the lunch basket and the station eating house. Several 
things are eminently desirable—a first-class hotel near 
a first-class entrance to the fair, with three square 
meals a day; a special vestibule train to and from 
Chicago; a train that leaves Soy near the hotel; first- 
class dining cai service all the way from Boston to 
Chicago and return, and transfers in Chicago. 
All can be had at a very low price. 


Take the Winship Special World’s Fair Ex- 


cursion, via Fitchburg and West Shore roads—with a 
— at Niagara Falls—as arranged with Raymond & 
Whiteomb, the greatest of excursionists. 


Ten days of the best of everything for #85. 
For particulars address 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


300 Washington Street. 3 Somerset Street. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











Yo the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


aes FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
tse pining IN ADVANCE OF OWE FARE FOR THE 
Sponces Te OR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
mae cKer Aaents of CONNECTING LINES. 
tn ~ sevens RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
THRALL pa FREE UPON apPLcaTion To W. A 
. 1 GENERAL PASSENGER ano TicKET AGENT, 
SAGO & NORTH-WesTEAN Ry., CHicaco. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, UL; and Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

— © Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Ben tee OF MUSIC. Sie 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Mc n- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for Seammne g 9 Calen- 
Pree. RANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th joer of Acadewy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 

85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 72 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5, Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, milosophy Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20, Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 


120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
ears’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
‘ee, $100. For catalogues, etc., add:ess 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 








CHAUTAUQUA 








LITERARY AND _ SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course. A definite 
lan appeals to all who are dissatisfied with aim- 
ess, ltory ing. Are you making what 
you might of life? It is never too late to begin. 
A majority of our readers are between 30 and 40, 
Write to 


Joha H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 














In the October 


Scribner 


W. D. Howells 
writes of ‘‘The Man of Letters as a Man 
of Business.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
publishes his grandfather’s diary of a 
memorable voyage by Sir Walter Scott. 


Joel Chandler Harris 
gives a most entertaining account of 
Southern fox-hunting. Admirably illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 

Will H. Low 
furnishes the third of a series of Artists’ 
Impressions of the Fair,” illustratmg the 
text from his own sketch book. 


See also 

The Mounted Police 
of North-West Canada. By J. G. A. 
Creighton. Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. 

Glimpses of 


French Illustrators 
By F. N. Doubleday, the first of a series 
of beautifully illustrated articles on 
French artists and their work. With ex- 
amples of the work of Monvel, Delort, 
Lynch, Marchetti, Jeanniot, Courboin 
and others. 


Historic Houses of Washing- 
ton 
by Teunis 8. Hamlin. Places made mem- 
orable by dramatic incidents in the his- 
tory of our country and by some of its 
greatest men. Fully illustrated. 


The Fiction 
of the number includes short stories by 
John Kendrick Bangs and Duncan 
Campbell Scott and another installment 
of Harold Frederic’s powerful story of 
war times, ‘‘ The Copperhead.” 


Poems 
by H. C. Bunner, Edith M. Thomas, Bliss 
Carmen and Margaret G. George. 


25 cts. acopy ; $3 a year 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


he only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen RTHUK FOOTE. 
A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wo. H. SHerwoop, 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
emit LIEBLING. 
It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 
Goodrich has solved the great problem. 


B. MOLLENHAUER. 

Delightfully clear. Harrison WILD. 
Plainly expressed and easily understood. 

2 os. H, Girrinas. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincin 1ati—New York—Chicago. 

1T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CEKKNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATION ALIST. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 












































Vanity Fair. 

By Wa. M. THackeray. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 vew illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full 
gilt re per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 


Ivanhoe. 


By Sir WALTER Scott. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by H. M. Eaton. Photogravure fron- 
tispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on side, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 

er vol,, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 
3.00. 


The True Woman. 


Elements of Character, drawn from the life of 
Mary Lyon and others. By the Rev. W. M. 
THAYER, author of“ Pioneer Boy,” ‘‘ Farmer 
Boy,’ ‘‘ Nelson, the Country Boy,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Many thousand copies of this biography 
have been sold, but the author, feeling that 
there has been a great change of public opin- 
ion regarding the employments uf women, has 
entirely rewritten it from the modern stand- 

oint. It is sure to have a still wider popu- 
arity. 


Children’s Favorite Classies. 


Few books written for young people possess 
greater merit or have had a wider popular- 
ity than the volumes in this series. This 
new uniform style 1s the most attractive 
form in which they have ever been issued. 


Fully illustrated, colored frontispiece, cloth 
back and corners, fancy paper sides. 8 vols., 
16mo, each $1.00. S8vo edition, with colored 
borders, attractively bound in white and col- 
ors, each $1.25. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 

Lob Lie by the Fire. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 





gos Music. 


Harvest Music 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES. 


THE — 
PILGRIM | Seedtime and Harvest. 
j ALSO 
——" j VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
y VIII. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
HAZARD XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
oe XVII. WHITE HARVEST SHEAYES. 


XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
4 cts. 100 copies, $4.00. Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. ">oane.* 


$30.00 per 100. | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Speci pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 £. 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 





The International Teachers’ Bibles, 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Helps. 

New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by Both 
American and 
English Scholars. 





London Clear Type 
Edition. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the new Inter. 
national Helps or Aids: 

Rev.C. H. H. Wright, D. D.. M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England 

Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of “Imayo Christi.” 

Rev Philip, Schaff, D.D., LL.D. U 

ev. lip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theologie 
Seminary, New York. sical 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. : 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor The Congreyationalis 
Boston. i , 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England. ’ 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 

Rev. Hugh Me Millan, D. D., LL. D., F. R.S. E., Scotland, 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge 
Engiand. 

Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday Schoo! Journal 
New Yor 


’ 


’ 


Thee pes G. Pinches, M.R.A.S, British Museum, 

London. 

Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
Chicago 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng, 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason- 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. Reference and 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all 
First-Class Booksellers. Ask your 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


dealer for them and take no other. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
















“The place of The earn"! Magazii 
icals published in the Englis. 


THE CENTUR 


FOR OC 


CONTAINS 


“Taking Napoleon to St. Helena.” 


The unpublished diary of the Secretary of the Admiral in command 
of the British vessel which conveyed Napoleon Bonaparte into exile. 
The every-day life of the ex-Emperor on board ship,— his conversa- 
tions with the Admiral regarding Waterloo, the siege of Moscow, the 
proposed invasion of England, etc., etc. The impressions made upon an 
Englishman by daily contact with Napoleon. A remarkable document. . 


*¢ Frederick Law Olmsted,’’ ‘* Walt Whitman in War- 


Time,’”’ ‘‘ Street-Paving in America,’’ ‘‘The Cats of 
Henriette Ronner,”’ ‘‘ Béranger’’ by the actor Coquelin, 


‘‘Life Among German Tramps,”’ ‘‘ Balcony Stories,’’ iis) } 


P dees 


‘‘ The Pratt Institute,’’ ‘* Salvini’s Autobiography,’’ etc. 
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Ready Everywhere Saturday, September 3oth. 
language is no longer disputed anywhere."'— 


ne at the head of all popular period- 
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Method of 
Giving 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
churches in sugges sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice, Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 

n sold. Price, 100 copies, 
82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 





Congregationalist Leaflets 
I. Planning. S. B. CAPEN: 


Practical | 
| Ill. Young Men or rer 
Helpful |. Some One is Wastibg 
8. B. CAPEN. 2. 


For sale at the Office of the Congregationalist, Bost 
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Volume LXXVIII 


We call attention once more to the fact that we 
offer Gen. Lew Wallace’s new story, THE PRINCE 
or INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), free to any old subscriber 
who sends with his own renewal a new subscriber 
and $6.00. Trial subscription, 6 months, $1.00, or 


3 months, 25 cents. 


ning their year’s work, are receiv- 

ing many new students who are 
to be in future years leaders among the 
churches. Their purposes, spirit and re- 
ligious life will be, in large measure, in- 
fluenced by the impressions received during 
the coming year. Do our churches realize 
the debt they owe to these schools of the 
prophets? There are churches whose suc- 
cessive pastors for many years have been 
trained at a single seminary. From it, 
through the preachers it has taught, have 
come to these churches the most precious 
messages which have given to them richer 
faith and have quickened their spiritual life. 
By it their pastors have been fitted to win 
souls, to minister to them when troubled, 
to bring comfort to sickbeds and bereaved 
hearts and to guide them in efforts to purify 
the community and uplift society. At this 
season, surely, our seminaries should have 
generous remembrance in the prayers of 
Christians, both in private and in public. 
We hope they will be mentioned in the 
prayer meetings, their services recalled and 
the obligations of the churches to them 
gratefully mentioned. 


O UR theological seminaries, just begin- 


Mr. Fred. L. Ames, who died week before 
last, has left as his monument in Boston one 
of the stateliest and costliest buildings in 
the city, the income of whose rental will en- 
rich his heirs, But he has left in his will 
nothing to show that he recognized any debt 
to the community in which and by whose aid 
he was able to amass a fortune of many mil- 
lions, This fact will go far to intensify com- 
mon prejudice against rich men. But in 
order to estimate rightly the value of the 
rich to the community other current facts 
must also be noted. Mr. John Stephenson, 
the car builder, who recently died in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was reputed to be rich. It is 
said that he gave away during his lifetime 
over $1,000,000. He left a fortune of only 
$50,000. He created an industry which gave 
employment to thousands and added to the 
comfort and convenience of millions and 
continuously distributed the gains he justly 
earned. Rich men may even be unjust to 
their own kin in providing for the public 
good. It is said that an aged and destitute 
niece of Stephen Girard appeals in vain for 
4 small pension from the estate which he 
left to found Girard College and which now 
amounts to more than $15,000,000. Let us 
hot condemn rich men as a class because 
Some rich men appear to have lived solely 
for personal and private ends, 





Weare glad to see that an Austrian court 
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has recently passed sentence upon three 
libelers of the Jews—one of them a priest 
and another an editor—who repeated pub- 
licly the stupid and malicious charge that 
children were sacrificed in the Passover cer- 
emonies. Fortunately they attributed the 
crime to certain rabbis by name, so that 
libel suits could at once be brought. It is 
strange that these charges can survive when 
the regulations for the Passover observance 
are so fully written in the Bible, which 
every Christian is supposed to reverence. 
It is in countries where the Bible is to a 
great extent an unknown book that these 
erroneous impressions remain in the popu- 
lar mind, but surely every priest should 
know that this same charge of using chil- 
dren’s blood in secret feasts was made 
against the early Christians by their enemies. 


There is something spectacular about the 
methods of the “apostolic delegate,” Sa- 
tolli, in his administration of discipline in 
the Roman Catholic Church of this eountry. 
He compels a public declaration of personal 
submission from the archbishop of the 
wealthiest province of the church at one of 
the altars of his own city. He emphasizes 
his sympathy with democracy in interviews 
with the reporters. He rebukes a bishop 
with stinging words and sends the letter to 
the newspapers. If this be not ‘‘ playing to 
the galleries” it is certainly a shrewd bid 
for popularity. When tyranny quarrels with 
its nobility it has no resource but to throw 
itself upon the common people. A true 
church democracy is out of reach, however, 
until the Congregational principle is ac- 
cepted which declares that Christ speaks 
through His people in the choice of minis- 
ters and the ordering of polity. 


Bishop J. P. Newman is reported to have 
preached a sermon recently in the course of 
which he denounced the paper upon Bud- 
dhism read at Chicago as an insult to the 
Christian and intelligent people of America. 
‘*Out of this religion,’’ he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘has come ‘Thuggery’ (sic), a 
condition that permits its enthusiasts to 
become robbers, assassins and thieves.’’ We 
hope it was the reporter who blundered so 
hopelessly, but we confess that the internal 
evidence does not point that way. In any 
event it may be well to remember that 
an encyclopedia is a convenient book of 
reference when one is about to bring a 
sweeping charge against a whole system 
of faith. The goddess whom the Thugs 
served by murder belonged to the Brah- 
manical Pantheon and not the Buddhist 
Nirvana. Thuggee is dead now, as dead as 
the Inquisition, but, in its latter days at 
least, it could have been said with entire 
truth that where it existed there were no 
Buddhists and where there were Buddhists 
there was no Thuggee. The Buddhist 
speaker challenged the right of his audi- 








Number 


39 


ence in Chicago to judge because of their 
ignorance of the religion which he repre- 
sented. He might well point his finger at 
the bishop, or the reporter, and ask once 
more, ‘‘ How dare you judge us?” 


THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION. 


We cannot doubt that the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board appreciate the 
condition which will confront them at 
Worcester aud that every member who. pos- 
sibly can will be present to act according to 
his best judgment. We wish for the tri- 
umph of no party and earnestly desire that 
party aims may be put aside in an effort to 
restore in the board the harmony which is 
maintained in all our other benevolent 
societies. In this we are confident that a 
large majority of the board are with us, Is 
peace possible? All admit that there is pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the present man- 
agement. What causes it? We need not 
name other reasons than those mentioned 
by the president of the board in his latest 
letter, though he gives these only as exam- 
ples of impressions concerning the Pruden- 
tial Committee, ‘‘as now constituted, which 
constantly reappear, which silently yet pal- 
pably fetter its influence.’’ He says: 


It is felt by many, for example, that the com- 
mittee as it is, being small in number, made 
up of those living in one neighborhood and in 
various ways closely affiliated. has tended for 
years to become rather a clique, or a coterie, 
than an adequate representative committee, 
fairly expressing the general mind of the 
board, alive to its thought and promptly re- 
sponsive to its practicalimpulse. .. . 4 Another 
feeling is closely related to this, to the effect 
that the business of the committee has come 
too largely to be transacted in recent years in 
a routine way, under certain undetined laws 
of custom, according to technical or tradi- 
tional methods, without the independent exer- 
cise cf individual judgments on important 
cases and questions. .. . It is an impression, 
too, not unnaturally associated with these in 
the minds of many, that the long service, the 
eminent character, the unusual mental and 
moral power of the beloved and honored chair- 
man of the committee, with his characteristic 
decisiveness of conviction, give him almost 
dictatorial power in its discussions, making it 
mure difficult than it normally should be to 
oppose or largely differ from him and often 
rendering the decisions of the commuttee 
hardly more than a rescript of his personal 
judgment. . . . There is a feeling more widely 
distributed than either of these that the com- 
mittee ought to have upon it more pastors in 
active service, able to speak directly for their 
churches and conferences, with more of the 
larger contributors to the treasury. 


President Storrs does not consider all 
these impressions as well founded, though 
with the last one he is in hearty sympathy. 
He believes the incessant attacks on the 
committee are often causeless. But he de- 
clares that these impressions are.‘‘ frequent 
and strong,”’ ‘‘ wide and injurious.”’ 

How extended are these impressions? 
They exist within the board itself. They 
existed four years ago to such an extent 
that the board unanimously resolved to find 
what ground, if any, there was for them, 
and appointed nine of its members to make 
thorough investigation. These brethren, 
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among the most eminent in the denomina- 

. tion, enjoying the confidence of all, patiently 
and carefully made the investigation as the 
board had instructed them to do, and gave 
their unanimous report at the annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis three yearsago. At this 
meeting the chairman of the Prudential 
Cemmittee and the home secretary pre- 
sented elaborately prepared papers severely 
criticising the committee which had been 
appointed by the board to examine and re- 
port on their work. The testimony of the 
committee was in part withheld, largely at 
the request of President Storrs. After 
heated debate its recommendations were 
adopted, although its preliminary state- 
ments were refused. The dissatisfaction, 
which was declared to be based on suffi- 
cient reasons by that committee, whose re- 
port was opposed by the chairman of the 
Prudential Committee and the home secre- 
tary and by other members of the board 
who had made no investigation, has in- 
creased in the board ever since. 

The same dissatisfaction has been so 
deeply felt within the Prudential Commit- 
tee that two years ago at Pittsfield the two 
younger members, Messrs. Dickinson and 
F. E, Clark, were determined to resign be- 
cause of it, but remained at the earnest 
solicitation of President Storrs till last year 
they felt compelled to withdraw from the 
committee. For the same reason Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who was elected to fill one of the 
vacancies, declined to serve, and the com- 
mittee in its regular meetings has during 
the year consisted of only eight men. 

This dissatisfaction was so strong in our 
theological seminaries three years ago that 
the faculties of three of the four in New 
England unanimously expressed it in com- 
munications to the committee of nine above 
referred to. This dissatisfaction, which 
led Hon. Alpheus Hardy a number of 
years ago to retire from the committee, 
which Dr. Mark Hopkins emphatically 
voiced while president of the board, has 
increased till it is well known that nearly 
every educational institution in New Eng- 
land from Bangor and Bowdoin to Yale, 
from which the board expects to draw its 
missionaries and its leaders at home, is in 
large degree alienated from the board in 
its present management. Nor is the condi- 
tion much more favorable in the West, 
where prominent Congregationalists, such 
as Presidents Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity, Northrop of Minnesota University, 
Gates of Iowa College and Slocum of Col- 
orado College, are known to disapprove of 
the present policy. We could add at once 
half a dozen names to this list of college 
presidents. 

This dissatisfaction has been expressed 
by several of our prominent churches in 
emphatic protests to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, by resolutions passed in various 
organizations—notably by the General Con- 
ference of Connecticut, which has appointed 
a committee to present its dissatisfaction 
to the board itself—by the requests to the 
board made unanimously by most of our 
State associations and conferences that the 
churches be represented in its corporate 
membership, and by the significantly unani- 
mous action of the National Council last 
year in response to the memorial presented 
by the New Haven West Conference. 

This same dissatisfaction among mission- 
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aries is indicated by the unanimous request, 
which has been refused, of the entire Japan 
Mission for the appointment of Mr. Noyes. 
We understand that that mission has voted 
to present their request anew to the board 
at the Worcester meeting. We have suffi- 
cient evidence from correspondence and the 
testimony of those recently on the mission 
fields that this dissatisfaction is hardly less 
prevalent in China, India, Turkey and other 
missions of the board. 

It is hardly possible that with these con- 
ditions the churches should not suffer a 
sad decline in missionary interest. This is 
especially apparent among the young peo- 
ple, whose zeal might be kindled to give the 
gospel of Christ to the world if that were 
the chief interest of leaders of missions, 
but who are not interested in the disputes 
which in recent years have so largely ab- 


‘sorbed attention. Such loss of interest, if 


continued, means an incalculable loss of 
spiritual life. 

In view of these facts, which cannot be 
denied, it must be evident to all that, what- 
ever theories may be maintained by mem- 
bers of the board, they confront a condition 
and not a theory. With a debt of $88,000 
incurred during the last year, with a dissat- 
isfaction with its management which has 
divided the board itself, which has spread 
through its mission fields, through our col- 
leges and seminaries and churches, is it 
wise either to ignore the condition, or to 
expect to alleviate it, only by helding out 
the hope ef changes in the future? 

We dread to consider the suggestion which 
ex-President Bartlet has recently made, and 
which is supported by some papers, both 
liberal and ultra-conservative, that contribu- 
tors and churches dissatisfied with the man- 
agement should withdraw their contributions 
from the board and form anew organization. 
We believe two foreign missionary societies 
appealing for contributions would speedily 
result in crippling the board in its funds, in 
a division of missionary spirit among the 
churches which would eventually destroy 
that spirit, in separations and alienations in 
local churches, in eontroversies in our local 
and State organizations and in the distress 
and unsettling of pastors. 

The exceeding gravity of the situation 
cannot but be oppressively felt by every 
mémber of the board. Especially does the 
responsibility rest with what has been con- 
sidered the majority to devise some plan to 
meet these conditions. We trust that the 
greatness of the issues involved and the im- 
perative necessity for prompt action will 
move us all to put aside personal preferences 
and to seek earnestly, prayerfully, unitedly, 
the larger good. May divine wisdom be 
given to the board at the Worcester meeting. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The spectacle now presented in the Art 
Palace on the lake front in Chicago of the 
representatives of nearly all the religious 
faiths of the world, gathered to set forth on 
a common platform the doctrines they hold 
and are ready to defend, is both unique and 
encouraging in the history of religion. The 
deepening interest in problems concerning 
nature, man and God and their relations to 
each other, the growing spirit of tolerance 
for all those who are earnestly seeking to 
find God and be guided by His revela- 
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tions, whether made directly to the human 
soul or through the pages of a book, the 
nearness to each other of the different parts 
of the world by reason of improved methods 
in travel, and the attractions of the fair, 
have combined to make this parliament 
possible. Its influence cannot fail to be 
good. It will help the cause of truth the 
world over. It will deepen the confidence 
which Christians have in their own system 
of religion, while yet giving them a better 
understanding of the wants of the Oriental 
mind and the obstacles which hinder it 
from accepting the Christianity of the West, 

That all men have been made of one 
blood, and alike feel the need of God and 
have been endowed with essentially the 
same human nature, this meeting of the 
East and the West has demonstrated. That 
the disciples of Confucius and Buddha, 
that Brahmans and Christians are earnest in 
their search after God, has also been made 
apparent. That no topics are so interesting 
in themselves, or are regarded as of such 
transcendent importance, as those which 
we call theological the papers read on this 
platform of all religions clearly show. The 
audiences which have filled Columbus Hall 
day after day, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, for more than two weeks are an eyvi- 
dence that men are hungry for the truths 
which appeal to the soul and which profess 
to be able to satisfy its wants. 

China, Japan, India, Turkey and the is- 
lands of the sea have sent their greatest 
and best men to represent the religious sys- 
tems which millions of our fellow-creatures 
receive as from God. To what these men 
have had to say most respectful attention 
has been given. Yet the impression has 
been made that in essential particulars 
these religions are defective, not more in 
the fundamental principles of their social 
morality than in the relation of the individ- 
ual to God. In none of them is there any 
true sense of the awful nature of sin or of 
the need of an atoning Saviour to remove its 
guilt and destroy its power. Salvation seems 
to mean a system of works, which the un- 
aided human soul is competent to perform. 
Naturally enough asceticism, poverty and 4 
life of introspection are held in high honor. 
Nothing, apparently, is really known of 
salvation by grace through faith. Nor is 
there any true perception of the nature of 
the social problems of our time, or the im- 
possibility of their being solved apart from 
the application of the principles of Christ. 
These teachers from the Orient are not igno- 
rant of the history of Christ, and regard 
Him as a prophet of God who is in no way 
superior to the prophets reverenced in their 
own history. That these Orientals should 
return to their respective countries the same 
men they came hither is impossible. It is 
to be feared that some of them will form an 
unfavorable opinion of our civilization and, 
being unable to discriminate between it and 
true Christianity, will go home with renewed 
confidence in the religious beliefs they have 
hitherto held. But this will not be true of 
all, or of most, of those who have attended 
this parliament. The presence of these 
Orientals and the knowledge of the sacri- 
fices they have made to be here cannot be 
without its effect on so-called Christians. 
It has taught us that there are people in 
heathen nations who set spiritual posse 
sioris above material and who give honor to 
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sanctity and righteousness rather than to 
political power and material wealth. 

The parliament has also shown how nearly 
at one in all fundamental doctrines of faith 
and practice are the members of the great 
Christian bodies. To the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek, the Armenian Christian and to 
the Protestant believer Christ is alike pre- 
cious and is alike regarded as the only 
Saviour. Leaving out minor differences, 
which history has yet shown to be impor- 
tant and which Protestants cannot give up, 
it has been made evident that no better or 
abler defenders of the Christian faith in 
some of its most essential principles can be 
feund than are to be found in the Roman 
andthe Greek Church. There are platforms 
on which all Christians can stand and work 
together. This is true, also, as respects 
orthodox and liberal Christians, especially 
in social reforms, The parliament has in- 
deed shown that liberality and breadth of 
yiew are no more characteristic of their pro- 
fessed disciples than of those who are spoken 
of as narrow and bigoted, but it has also 
shown that tolerance and charity are by no 
means inconsistent with a love for the 
sterner doctrines of Calvin or the milder 
teachings of Arminius, that the evangelism 
which seeks the salvation of men’s souls 
through the preaching of a gospel of repent- 
ance and forgiveness and by faith alone is 
no less interested in the well-being of men 
here and in all the problems of poverty and 
human need than those who affirm that they 
care less about a heaven hereafter than for 
a heaven on earth. 

The catholicity of the parliament and the 
perfect fairness of its managers have re- 
ceived emphasis in the prominence which 
Jews have had on its platform, and in the 
heartiness and freedom with which they 
have presented the leading and specific doc- 
trines of their faith. Women also have been 
heard. There has been no barrier of sex. 
Even the Indian has not been left without 
adefender. In fact, the practical character 
of the subjects treated, in spite of their close 
connection with the abstruse principles of 
philesophy, has been quite as prominent as 
the desire to set up a platform on which the 
entire religious world should be free to 
speak out its deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. That this has been done and 
with great profit to all, and that the objec- 
tions of those who have opposed the parlia- 
ment have no real foundation, the volumes 
Which will contain these contributions of 
the various religions which human need has 
called into being will help to make clear. 
For ourselves we desire to express our grati- 
tude to Dr. Barrows and Mr. Bonney for 
giving the world this Parliament of Re- 
ligions, 





PREVAILING PRAYER. 

The power of it lies in its spirit rather 
than in its persistence. It is not a mere 
teasing of God to grant something. Prob- 
ably the only value which He perceives in 
4 long-continued supplication is whatever 
evidence it affords of the petitioner’s ear- 
hestness, and when His all-seeing eye ob- 
Serves that the whole heart is poured out 
in @ prayer there can be little additional 
force in continuing to make the appeal. 

A prevailing prayer is one which is so 
founded in penitence and faith as to illus- 
trate one’s desire to be right in his own 


spirit before God. 
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It is one which, no mat- 
ter what its form or its aim, subordinates the 
human will to the divine, always tempering 
its utmost intensity with the proviso, ‘ Yet 
not my will but thine be done.’’ It recog- 
nizes the superiority of God’s knowledge 
and the rightfulness of His rule over us. 
It understands the fact that a prayer may 
be answered best by seeming to deny it. 
It is the cry of a trusting child to a loving 
father for a favor, not of a clamorous suitor 
for some.just but as yet ungranted right. 
Prevailing prayer is understood best by 
looking back over life and noting when and 
how our petitions have been answered. And 
it may be well to remind any who believe 
that God has been persuaded by their sheer 
persistence to give them just what they 
asked for of the comment of the Psalmist 
upon some like them, ‘‘ He gave them their 
request but sent leanness into their souls.’’ 
Theirs were not prevailing prayers in the 


best sense. 
bse a a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Bishop Atticus G. Haygood of the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
October Forum writes on The Black Shadow 
in the South. It is a timely utterance in 
view of events in Roanoke, Va., and in New 
Orleans during the past ten days. Bishop 
Haygood is as orthodox in his views on 
lynching and burning negroes as we trust 
we are, but he explains the Paris, Tex., in- 
cineration as due to the ‘‘ emotional insan- 
ity’? of a community, and doubtless the 
same plea will be set forth in defense of the 
course of the citizens of Roanoke last week. 
It is a plea that has been worked iu defense 
of desperate individuals who have violated 
God’s law and the law of men, and too often 
it has succeeded in the past, though we 
question whether it is an opportune time to 
enlarge the scope and make an alleged in- 
firmity an excuse for the crime of a com- 
munity. 





What are the facts? A negro, Robert 
Smith, on Sept. 20, assaulted and nearly 
killed a farmer’s wife selling her produce 
in the market at Roanoke. The negro was 
captured and with difficulty placed in the 
city jail and the local militia put on guard. 
As night came on a mob of citizens, bent on 
lynching Smith and led by the son of his 
victim, surrounded the jail, refused to listen 
to the wise suggestions of Mayor Trout, 
violently assailed the jail doors and shot 
into the interior of the jail, wounding the 
mayor. Then, and not until then, the 
militia was ordered to fire, and though 
neighbors were firing upon neighbors the 
militia did their duty and nine men fell 
dead and as many more were seriously 
wounded. Thus was the majesty of law 
upheld, though at frightful cost, and the 
lesson taught to a Southern community that 
even a negro has a claim upon the commu- 
nity for a fair trial and the preservation of 
his life until legally found guilty of death. 
But during the night, despite the appeals 
of the best men of the city, many of the 
respectable citizens were plotting to take 
the life of Smith at any cost the next day. 
Chance threw him in their power at early 
morn and ere long he was hung, bullet rid- 
dled and eventually incinerated, women, it 
is said, gladly helping to gather the fuel. 
Mayor Trout is still a fugitive from the city 
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and the militiamen who did their duty are 
in hiding. In Jefferson parish, New Or- 
leans, three negroes already have been hung 
for no other cause than that they either 
refused or were unable to give clews to the 
whereabouts of a brother suspected of mur- 
der, and bloodhounds are now on the track 
of the murderer. Newspaper men have been 
excluded from the parish because the New 
Orleans press has condemned the lynchings, 
the leading white citizens have declared the 
parish to be under martial law and a pyre 
has been erected upon which the first negro 
captured whom they suspect of the murder 
will be roasted. And yet the governor and 
the sheriff do nothing. ‘ All the conditions 
for arace war ripen. The good name, not 
only of the South, but of the nation is 
injured abroad. Immigrants are deterred 
from settling in the South. Law and order 
are set at naught. Anarchy reigns. 





Yet is it surprising? If such a journal as 
the Richmond Christian Advocate will, as it 
has during the past few months, publish 
editorials lamenting the advantages given to 
the negro by schvols founded with Northern 
money, if it will stir up the racial antipa- 
thies and deplore the progress of the Afri- 
can out of the lust and ignorance which 
slavery fostered, it is scarcely reasonable to 
expect non-religious, carnal men to curb 
their anger and let organized society deal 
with offenders. The lust of the negro is 
made by Bishop Haygood in his Forum arti- 
cle the cause for the violence of the Cauca- 
sian. Without at all wishing to condone 
the awful record of negro lust in the South, 
or seeming to ignore the terrible situation 
in which the South is placed by the inheri- 
tance that has come from slave days, yet no 
Christian patriot can for a moment fail to 
denounce with every breath the defiance of 
law, the indignity to manhood, the brutal 
deeds which Roanoke and New Orleans have 
just seen. Moreover, let the Southern Cau- 
casian not:forget that there were days when 
his deliberate lust—not passion—broke the 
hearts and outraged the holy instincts of 
the descendants of Ham. 





Since Aug. 26, on lines east of Chicago, 
the number of passengers killed in railway 
collisions has at least been eighty, and the 
number of those severely injured at least 
125. From the accident on the Harlem road 
on Aug. 26 to the latest horror on Sept. 
22 on the Wabash road, near Kingsbury, 
Ind., it is one long, ghastly record of in- 
competency and carelessness of employés 
and, we fear, evasion of responsibility by 
railroad officials. In some cases the ver- 
dicts of the coroners juries have gone to 
the bottom and named the guilty men, but, 
alas, with the rendering of the verdicts the 
rights of the public seem to end. Prosecu- 
tion rarely follows and conviction even less 
frequently. Where, as in Massachusetts, 
there is a State commission beyond the 
temptations of politics or above fear of cor- 
porations and armed with authority, then 
an investigation follows that amounts to 
something. Witness the report just ren- 
dred on the causes of accident on the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad at Chester, Mass., 
Aug. 31, when fourteen were killed and 
twenty-eight injured. 





The Massachusetts railroad commission- 
ers find that the bridge at Chester had 
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been fatally weakened, that the speed of the 
train was not even a contributing cause to 
the collapse, that the immediate responsi- 
bility for the disaster rests upon the fore- 
man of the corps of repairers, who had 
recklessly allowed the work of repairing the 
bridge to be done by improper methods and 
the bridge to be left in an utterly unsafe 
condition, that there was a serious and, as 
it proved, fatal neglect on the part of the 
railroad to provide a competent supervisor, 
employed by and directly responsible to it- 
self, to see that the bridge was at all times 
during the progress of the work in a safe 
condition, the original responsibility for the 
accident, therefore, resting with the com- 
pany. So far so good, and the public will 
now expect a prosecution of the foreman 
and the collection of damages from the cor- 
poration. Asto the future, the commission- 
ers recommend that all railroads in the 
State, when engaged in repairing or strength- 
ening bridges, shall either have a compe- 
tent, responsible inspector present to watch, 
inspect or act, or they must at such times 
support such bridges with temporary trestles 
sufficievt to carry safely all trains. Hitherto 
the recommendations of the commission 
have usually been equivalent to commands, 
so that one important reform is likely to be 
wrought in one State. But no laws or offi- 
cials can prevent the temporary or perma- 
nent stupidity of engineers, switchmen or 
brakemen or their mental bewilderment, 
due ofttimes to prolonged and illy requited 
labor, from allowing them to run by sig- 
nals, to turn switches at the wrong instant 
and nullify the best laid plans of railroad 
managers, at the same time causing never- 
ending sorrow and awful loss of life. 





Justice Brewer of the national Supreme 
Court is the nephew of Justice Field. Both 
of them are sons of clergymen, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Hornblower, who has been chosen 
by Mr. Cleveland to succeed the late Justice 
Blatchford as a member of the great tribu- 
nal, is a nephew of the late Justice Bradley, 
the grandson of a former chief justice of 
New Jersey’s Supreme Court and the son of 
an eminent Presbyterian clergyman of New 
Jersey. He was graduated at Princeton in 
1873 and for many years he has served as 
counsel for some of the largest insurance and 
railroad corporations in New York City, 
where he has gained a very high rank as a 
lawyer. Politically he is a Democrat, but 
not of the Senator Hill stripe, and he as- 
sisted in formulating the indictment of 
Judge Maynard by the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation. His nomination has been heartily 
approved by men of all parties save the 
Populist. As for the nomination of Mr. 
J.J. Van Alen, nominally of Rhode Island, 
as our minister to Italy, it cannot be said to 
give much satisfaction to any one save the 
recipient and his nearest friends. It savors 
too much of the consummation of a bargain. 
It establishes a new qualification for availa- 
bility as representative at foreign courts, 
viz., wealth, and it seems to ignore the vol- 
untary expatriation of Mr. Van Alen during 
most of his life and his comparatively re- 
cent and perhaps selfish interest in Ameri- 
can politics. Possibly we do injustice to 
Mr. Van Alen. The Senate will do well to 
investigate before it confirms. 





The Parliament of Great Britain has ad- 
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journed to meet again Noy. 2 to discuss 
questions that interest Welsh and Scotch 
Nonconformists, English working men and 
middle class ratepayers. As was stated last 
week the keynote of the new campaign is to 
be sounded in Mr. Gladstone’s address to his 
Midlothian constituents. The great strike 
of coal miners continues notwithstanding 
the depletion of the union’s treasury, the 
terrible hardships suffered by individual 
miners, the injury wrought to industries de- 
pendent upon a steady coal supply, the de- 
crease of railway earnings and the rise in 
coal in the large towns, causing discomfort 
and positive suffering. Here and there 
where the local authorities have failed to 
suppress disorder the militia has been or- 
dered out, For permitting this the govern- 
ment has been openly censured by Keir 
Hardie, John Burns and other radical lead- 
ers, and they in turn have been given to un- 
derstand by the home secretary, Mr. Asquith, 
that all their vaporings will not deter the 
government from protecting property and 
life. Sir Henry Norman, the successful ad- 
ministrator of colonial affairs, recently se- 
lected by Mr. Gladstone to rule over India 
in Her Majesty’s name, has declined on the 
score of inadequate health, a reason sup- 
posed to be secondary by those on the inside 
of British politics. Mr. Gladstone is thus 
put in somewhat of a plight, as he had re- 
jected the names most naturally suggested 
‘by those conversant with the supply and de- 
mand. The Marquis of Landsdowne, the 
retiring governor-general of India, in his val- 
edictory stoutly defended the policy which 
induced India to close its mints to free coin- 
age of silver, thus anticipating and to some 
extent nullifying the effects of our action 
should the Sherman law be repealed. 





Bismarck of late has been failing in physi- 
cal power. His enemies claim that coincident 
with this there has been a mental decline. 
For some reason, as yet occult, unless it be 
a natural and commendable one, Emperor 
William seems desirous of putting an end 
to the ill feeling which has existed between 
himself and the great ex-chancellor, and to 
prove it has sent expressions of sympathy 
and offered him one of the imperial castles 
as a place of convalescence and residence. 
Bismarck based his immediate declination 
of the offer upon his physician’s advice 
that such a change of residence would be 
imprudent, but friends and enemies con- 
cede that if the heart were willing the flesh 
would not be too weak, and strenuous 
efforts are being made to make the advance 
of the emperor but the beginning of a par- 
tial if not complete reconciliation. While 
the German and Austrian emperors have 
been witnessing the impressive reviews of 
the Austrian army during the past week, 
France has been planning to give the Rus- 
sian fleet and naval officials such a recep- 
tion as would impress the Triple Alliance 
with the genuineness of the devotion which 
France has for the czar and his children. 
Unfortunately for France the czar has let 
it be known that he will tolerate only a 
certain and greatly modified degree of jubi- 
lation. Wherefore the spirit of France is 
sad and Germany laughs in her sleeve. 





The case of the United States Govern- 
ment versus Asa Potter, charged with dis- 
honest management as president of the 
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Maverick National Bank, Boston, wag op. 
dered dropped by Judge Putnam, owing to 
the irfability of the prosecution to furnish 
evidence that would be permissible under 
the present statutes. Much was Stolen, 


The public is morally certain who is guilty, 


The imperfection of the statutes and the 
victory of the defendant on technicalities 
simply go to confirm opinions that do 
much to ‘create distrust in business and 
pessimism respecting the administration 
of justice.——The World’s Fair will close 
Oct. 31.——The Valkyrie, after a tempes. 
tuous voyage, arrived in New York Har. 
bor Sept. 21.——-Six San Francisco nop- 
union sailors were killed by the intentional 
explosion of dynamite. The Coast Sea- 
men’s Union, a strong and lawless trades 
union, is believed to be responsible for the 
dastardly deed.—Spanish anarchists ex- 
ploded a bomb in Barcelona which failed to 
kill the intended victim, Capt. Gen. Marti- 
nez de Campos, but did kill five spectators 
of the military review in which he was 
engaged.—The Russian monitor, Roosalka, 
with a crew of 178 men, is believed to have 
sunk, The Haytian warship, the Alexandre 
Petion, with eighty passengers, including 
prominent Haytian government officials, is 
reported to have met a similar fate. 
= 


IN BRIEF. 


Graduates and friends of Williams College 
will take a peculiar interest in next week's 
issue of the Congregationalist, which to a large 
extent will be a Williams centennial number, 
in view of the approaching one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the institution, 
We shall publish pictures of Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins and President Carter, of the Mark Hop- 
kins Memorial Building, a number of personal 
tributes to the great educator from eminent 
men and an article by Professor Spring show- 
ing the part the college has played in Amer- 
ican life. . 





Monogamy is regnant. The only speaker 
hissed at the Parliament of Religions was a 
defender of polygamy. 





An English lord, recently deceased, left 
$80,000 to his horse-trainer, $5,000 to his cook 
and $1,000 to his chaplain. Out of the heart 
the last testament speaketh. 





“A bishop nowadays is one who loses his 
individuality and by this loss becomes neu- 
tral.” Ifthis opinion of the Transcript be true 
then the Protestant Episcopal Church or any 
other sect with a bishop is to be commiserated. 





The Home Missionary Society has decided 
to hold its next annual meeting as far West a8 
Omaha, and will probably convene there the 
first week in June. This is quite a jump from 
Saratoga, but a wise move, all things con- 
sidered. 





Mayor Gilroy of New York refused to permit 
the flag of Italy to float over the City Hall on 
the anniversary of the unification of Italy. 
Will he be as courageous on the 17th of 
March? Abram S. Hewitt was when he was 
mayor. The Italians say that Archbishop 
Corrigan’s dislike of Mgr. Satolli is respons 
ble for Mayor Gilroy’s attitude. 





If Missionary Noyes is really heretical the 
efforts of the Prudential Committee to keep 
him separate from the missionaries of the 
board are not very successful. Just about the 
time the committee were making public their 
action in withdrawing their offer of appoint 
ment the Japan Mission was electing him t0 
be preacher at their annual meeting in 18%. 
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Dr. Quint’s article in our issue of Aug. 17 on 
Misunderstandings has brought back to him 
the very gratifying information that in no less 
than three cases it has led to the reconciliation 
of parties who had long been estranged. It 
was certainly wise counsel, and while it re- 
quires some grace to put it into practice we 
. are contident that the reconciled friends are 


happier than they have been for many a day. 





The children of light do not altogether lack 
the wisdom of the children of this world. 
The Christian Endeavor Union of Boston and 
vicinity has appointed a press committee which 
proposes to furnish to the daily and weekly 
newspapers prompt reports of their conven- 
tions and other meetings. We have no doubt 
that what they present that is really news 
will see the light and that truth will spread 


and Christian Endeavor Societies will grow. 


thereby. 





Dr. Alexander McKenzie said a word at the 
opening of the Parliament of Religions which 
needed to be said, viz.: ‘‘There are persons 
who wish the Puritan had been somebedy 
else, but he was not. It is a little more than 
atruism to say that, if he had been a different 
man from the one he was, he would not have 
been the man he was; and I venture to say if 
the Puritan had net been precisely what he 
was this gathering never would have been 
heard of.”’ 

While the practice of finding one’s pulpit 
theme in current evevts or in the recurring 
seasons may be overdone in some quarters, 
every one will recognize the timeliness just 
now of sermons relating to the opening of 
schools and to educational interests in general. 
We have heard of one or two such discourses 
this autumn which the congregations hearing 
them pronounced of great value, and in one 
case the subject was carried over into the 
weekly conference meeting. 





It is rather a compliment, perhaps, that the 
pickpockets of Chicago selected the Parlia- 
ment of Religions as a favorable theater of 
operations. ‘‘Dogs do not eat dogs,’’ and 
thieves seek their prey among those whom 
they suppose to be least familiar with the 
ways of theft. It shows, too, that all religions 
combined do not stop theft. .A woman who 
sat entranced listening to a Buddhist priest 
had her earrings stolen from her ears. It is 
to be hoped that she took in at those twe 
points more than she lost. 





Our municipalities and our general govern- 
ment vie with one another in giving away 
valuable property in franchises, monopolies 
and land to those who, by force or craft, get 
the firmest hold on it. In the Cherokee strip 
aman had taken possession of a vacant claim 
When another boomer rode up and, covering 
him with a rifle, said, ‘“* We'll play checkers 
for this claim. I’ve jumped and it’s your 
move.” The first man promptly moved. In 
games of this sort the trusts usually jump and 
the people find that it is their move. 





Is it not discouraging to think how patient 
researches and extended discussion may be 
made useless by a little knowledge? Scholars 
have spent years in attempting to prove that 
the Gospels, especially that of John, were 
Written at a later date than the first century 
and by other names than their reputed authors. 
But Professor Thayer of Harvard says of the 
hewly discovered Gospel according to Peter; 

Half a century of discussion is swept away 
by the recent discovery at a stroke. Brief as 


18 the recovered fra i i 
gment, it attests indubita- 
bly all four of our canonical books. 





Dr. W. E. Griffis has found a reviser of his 
‘ermons to which he objects but he has to 
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submit. In response to an appeal from Dr. 
H.S. Barnum of Constantinople for sermons, 
with $15 each to print them in Turkish for 
distribution, he sent one on Christian Experi- 
ence. In it he referred to “the North Star 
amid dim constellations.’’ But the sultan’s 
palace is called Y:ld z, the star, and the censor 
erased the sentence. Dr. Griffis feels that he 
might have been allowed to approach as near 
to the Turkish throne as the North Star with- 
out being silenced for interfering with the 
political affairs of that country. 

A European visiting in New York has called 
the attention of the public to the disgraceful 
state of affairs which permits the base of the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in Union Square 
to be used as a hitching and ‘‘ baiting’’ place 
for the horses of a street car company. Bos- 
ton is scarcely in a position to sneer at her 
neighbor. Ranged about the base of the 
statue of Samuel Adams stand garbage buck- 
ets and tool chests, and the writer last week 
saw a drunken man vainly trying to find 
repose upon its slanting pedestal, all the 
time (fifteen minutes) revealing to the crowd 
of passers-by the filthy state of his mind and 
body. New York’s park board has sup- 
pressed its nuisance. Let Boston move. 





The “‘ bazar ’’ at Kerriemuir has been held. 
Mr. Barrie opened it with a characteristic 
speech full of humor and sly allusions to the 
foibles that seem to be inevitable in managing 
a ‘“‘bazar,”’ or, as we would say, ‘“‘a church 
fair.’”’ According to Mr. Barrie Mr. Dishart op- 
posed the bazar. Mrs. Dishart consulted Tam- 
mas Haggart as to how her liege lord was to 
be circumvented. Tammas suggested that a 
differentiation between a bazar and a sale of 
work might win the consent of the indignant 
pastor. This failing to mollify or blind Mr. 
Dishart his wife was compelled to fall back 
upon Tammas’s suggested dernier ressort, viz., 
that there is the same difference between a 
bazar and a sale of work as there is “ between 
the sermon you preached last Sabbath and the 
one you preached two years come Michaelmas.” 





The editor of the Christian Advocate vouches 
for the truth of the following story. A famous 
United States senator, boisterous in manner 
and vulgarin thought, once was a guest at the 
dinner table of the late Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
Formerly religious, the senator, in his fall 
from grace, had become irreverent and mali- 
cious in his comments upon Christianity and 
Christians. At this dinner he was unusually 
coarse, virulent and loud. Mr. Fish, the host, 
endured it as long as courtesy made necessary, 
and finally said: “ Senator ——, pardon me, 
but I must request you to desist. I firmly be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world; of His church I am a member, in my 
house have tried to honor Him, and in His 
faith I expect to die; and it is painful to me 
to hear you speak in this way.’’ There were 
no more sneers. 





A criminal, whose term would not expire 
until 1903, has just been released frum the 
Massachusetts States Prison under the habit- 
ual criminal act, which paroles him so long 
as he complies with three conditions, viz.: 
‘* First, that he shall not lead an idle and 
dissolute life; second, that he shall not visit 
any barroom, gambling house or disreputable 
place, or associate with persons of bad charac- 
ter; third, that he shall not violate any laws 
of the commonwealth, but shall hereafter lead 
an upright, industrious and law-abiding life.” 
This is an important precedent. Much de- 


pends upon the sincerity of the criminal and 
quite as much upon his reception by society. 
Too often the responsibility for a return toa 
life of crime is due to the heartless scorn, the 
unjust suspicion of men who ought to lend a 
helping hand. 
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From complaints that have reached us we 
feel justitied in warning our readers against a 
man who has been presenting to ministers 
and other persons in different parts of New 
England the supposed advantages of a book 
union, which offers them books and library 
furniture at reduced rates and in addition 
promises to furnish them “the fullest attain- 
able information on any subject within the 
range of human knowledge.”’ The fee for 
joining the organization, two dollars, is col- 
lected at the start by the man who claims to 
be the agent of the concern. We know of 
several persons who have paid the fee and 
wko have since been unable to get any re- 
sponse to communications sent to the address 
of the organization, which address, from in- 
quiries which we have recently made, we 
judge to be a somewhat variable one. 


oo 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


Nearly two months have flown since Con- 
gress met in extra session, called expressly 
for the purpose of repealing the silver pur- 
chase law in deference to the almost unani- 
mous demand of the citizens, and the law 
is not repealed yet. More than this, the 
outlook for repeal appears of late to be be- 
coming less rather than more promising. 
The opposition in the Senate is as firm as 
ever, and the most sanguine friends of re- 
peal are beginning to be doubtful as to the 
result. Public sentiment seems thus far to 
have made no impression whatever on the 
thirty-five or forty silver senators, several 
of whom have been formally and earnestly 
urged by their constituents to withdraw 
their opposition to the Wilson bill. Every 
day one or more of the silver senators de- 
clare in the most emphatic manner that the 
proposed legislation will be antagonized by 
every method available, and they undoubt- 
edly mean what they say. 

In other words, there is a settled purpose 
to filibuster this bill to death, unless the 
majority will consent to a compromise satis- 
factory to the silverites, and the existing 
rules and traditions of the Senate make such 
a course of action entirely feasible. So far 
as the question of compromise is concerned, 
to the credit of the President and the repeal 
leaders in the Senate, be it said that there 
are as yet no signs of yielding on their part. 
Attention is therefore directed at present 
mainly to the practicability of changing the 
rules of the Senate by the introduction of 
the cloture provision. It is beginning to be 
generally admitted by public men here that 
the cléture principle must be soon incorpo- 
rated permanently in our national legisla- 
tive machinery, or that machinery will suffer 
a complete breakdown. 

Practically, the breakdown has already 
occurred in the Senate. Although the House 
Democrats, recollecting the days of ‘‘ Czar 
Reed,’’ hated most heartily to adopt any of 
his methods, they have been obliged by the 
logic of the situation to adopt cloture, or 
what amounts to the same thing. They 
found that the Republicans were likely to 
imitate the silver tactics in their opposition 
to the federal elections law repeal and that 
the only way to carry that repeal, or, in 
fact, any measure of a partisan character, 
was to put the screws on filibustering, and 
this they have done by the adoption of an 
additional rule for that purpose. Mr, Reed 
and his friends could not forbear, of course, 
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to twit the majority on its tardy indorse- 
ment of their views and methods, and their 
triumph is a legitimate one. But, aside 
from all personal or partisan considerations 
whatever, the situation had become very 
serious in both houses, and it demanded 
prompt and heroic treatment. The abuse 
of filibustering has now grown to such pro- 
portions that the minority actually rules in 
this country, and it always will rule until 
the Senate follows the example of the House 
and establishes the cléture principle. 

Senator Platt of Connecticut is one of the 
first to see the growing necessity for a radi- 
cal change in the Senate rules, and the 
other day he made a formal motion to pro- 
vide for cléture. It is not believed that the 
time is yet ripe for the acceptance of the 
proposition, but old observers here assert 
that the days of the prevailing system of 
so-called ‘‘courtesy’’ are numbered, and 
that it will need only a few more experiences 
like this silver debate to break it down 
utterly. Meanwhile, the repeal senators, 
under the lead of Mr. Voorhees, are hoping 
that by a firm but conciliatory course they 
may prevail upon the silver men to consent 
to a vote in the process of time. They have 
therefore lengthened the daily sessions, but 
have foreborne to press all night sittings, 
and they talk now of getting a vote next 
week. It will be remembered that they 
talked the same way a week and a fortnight 
ago. 

Opinions are divided as to the policy of 
pushing the repeal of the federal elections 
law at the present time. The Democrats 
are bound to do this sometime, but many of 
them are afraid that immediate action in 
the matter may endanger the prospects of 
silver repeal by alienating some of the Re- 
publican half-way repealers. As to this 
matter it is mostly guesswork, but the prob- 
ability is that the danger alluded to would 
not amount to much. The danger to silver 
repeal proceeds from an altogether different 
source, and has nothing to do, essentially, 
with partisan politics. It is the same dan- 
ger that confronts the advocates of federal 
election law repeal and of tariff reform. It 
is the danger of a minority controlling a 
majority by filibustering. And if obstruc- 
tion wins in this silver battle, it may be 
expected to win in the other cases, too, and 
the result will then be that the Fifty-third 
Congress will accomplish nothing of im- 
portance concerning which there is a decided 
division of opinion. This is a depressing 
prognosis, but it expresses the views and 
expectations of a large number of veteran 
and unbiased observers in Washington today. 

Eastern Republicans who are to speak on 
the election law repeal bill generally express 
an intention to avoid sectional and “ bloody 
shirt’’ issues. They intend to confine their 
arguments to the need of federal supervision 
in New York and other large cities which 
are dominated by corrupt political machines. 
Some of the Western Republicans, on the 
other hand, may be relied upon to revive 
the old subject of elections in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The attack 
upon Tammany will be met by the New 
York Democrats with a counter-attack upon 
Supervisor Davenport and his methods of 
interference with the growth of Democratic 
majorities in their bailiwick. 

The hearings on the tariff before the ways 
and means committee were concluded last 
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Wednesday, and the Democratic members 
of the committee are now busily at work 
framing their new bil), which they expect 
to have ready some time in November. It 
is understood that they are unanimously in 
favor of a broad and general revision, with 
as great a reduction of duties as can be 
accomplished within the lines of a revenue 
tariff. Rumor now points, therefore, toa more 
radical bill than was at first expected, and 
one that will excite strong opposition among 
the Republicans and perhaps among some 
Democrats as well. There is no doubt that 
the bill, whatever its terms may be, will pass 
the House, but the Senate Republicans will 
antagonize it vigorously, and, as already in- 
timated, may prevent a vote from being 
taken upon it in that body. Among the 
features of the new bill it is expected that 
there will be a reduction, if not an abolition, 
of the duty on bituminous coal, in the in- 
terest of New England manufacturers and 
the Nova Scotia coal syndicate. This will 
be bitterly opposed by the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia coal interests, as also by the 
trans-Alleghany carrying companies, but the 
general impression around the Capitol is 
that the coal duty will be reduced at least 
thirty-three per cent. 

The House committee on foreign affairs 
is making good progress in the proposed 
modification of the Chinese exclusion law. 
Dr. Everett's amendment postponing the 
operation of the present law for a year will 
probably be altered in committee so as to 
extend the time for Chinese registration to 
six months after the passage of the new 
measure. The ‘‘ photographic” feature will 
be done away with and a new definition of 
‘‘Jaborers”’ is adopted by introducing the 
word * manual,.”’ The requirement that the 
witnesses to a certificate shall be white is 
stricken out. With the exception of Mr. 
Geary all the committee seem to be heartily 
in favor of the new measure, but it is too 
early to predict its fate in the House. 

Sept. 23. 6. 4, &. 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The Man of Letters as a Business Man is the 
article in the October Scribner’s. In it W. D. 
Howells says words about literature and busi- 
ness that are very significant and suggestive. 
He wishes that he could make his fellow- 
artists realize ‘ that economically they are the 
same as mechanics, farmers, day laborers. It 
ought to be our glory that we produce some- 
thing, that we bring into the world something 
that was not choately there before; that at 
least we fashion or shape something anew; 
and we ought to feel the tie that binds us to 
all the toilers of the shop and field, not as a 
galling chain, but as a mystic bond also unit- 
ing us to Him who works hitherto and ever- 
more. ... Perhaps he [the artist] will never 
be at home anywhere in the world as long as 
there are masses whom he ought to consort 
with and classes whom he cannot consort with. 
The prospect is not brilliant for any artist 
now living, but perhaps the artist of the future 
will see in the flesh the accomplishment of 
that human equality of which the instinct has 
been divinely planted in the human soul.” 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., in a hand- 
somely illustrated article on The Childhood of 
Jesus, in the October Harper’s, says: ‘‘ That 
the child Jesus, living in a devout Hebrew 
household in the little town of Nazareth, must 
have enjoyed the four great blessings of child- 
hood: a pure and peaceful home ruled by love 
and piety; a fresh and simple life in close 
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contact with nature; a joyous fellowship with 
other children; a patient and reverent educa. 
tion. . . . The perfect manhood of Him whom 
all Christendom adores as the Son of God was 
matured and molded in the tender shelter of 
the home. .. . And yet if there is anything 
which Christendom appears to be in danger of 
losing it is the possibility of such a home ag 
that in which Jesus grew to the measure of 
the stature of tbe fullness of Christ... The 
false and cruel conditions of-industrial compe- 
tition and the morbid overgrowth of cities 
. . . have raised an enormous barrier between 
great masses of mankind and the home which 
their natural instincts desire and seek, . ,, 
A new aristocracy is formed which lives in 
mammoth hotels and a new democracy which 
exists in gigantic tenements.” 

Prof. J. M. Cattell of Columbia College, in 
the October Popular Science Monthly, writes 
on The Progress of Psychology and tells what 
psychology is and is not. He believes that 
psychological investigations, conducted with 
approved scientific methods, will have many 
applications in pedagogy, in political science, 
in medicine, in the fine arts and, indeed, in 
the whole conduct of life. Psychology may 
become an ally of medicine. ‘‘ Degenerations 
which escape common observation and even 
the practiced eye of the physician can be de 
tected. The overstrained clergyman or man 
of business can be told when a holiday is 
necessary, how long it must last, whether 
rest or amusement is needed. ... Valuable 
traits can be determined as well as defects, 
and the profession and mode of life most suit- 
able to the person can be indicated... . In 
political economy we need to know more con- 
cerning the interests, passions and needs of 
the people.” 

The Standard (Chicago) gives as its impres- 
sion of the Parliament of Religions that “it 
brings, for example, religion itself, in the 
general meaning of that word, to the front 
as the immense thing it really is.”——The 
Epworth Herald (Chicago) believes “ those who 
have watched the movement cannot escape 
the conviction that it is a manifestation of 
divine Providence, and thousands of devoted 
men and women the world over look upon it 
as a foregleam of the irenic age—the era of 
religious harmony.’’——The Interior believes 
it will “exercise an influence far higher and 
more lasting than any of the great and intel- 
lectual achievements of the wonderful Colum- 
bian Exposition.”——The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate says: “The practical value of 
such a congress is manifold. It is hard for 
the average untraveled and unread Christian 
to realize that Christianity, though the su- 
preme, is not the only religion in the world, 
and that there are representatives of other 
faiths just as cultivated, intelligent, learned 
and sincere as are the representatives of Chris- 
tianity.”’ The Pilot (Roman Catholic) holds 
that “the Catholic Church has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by the study of com- 
parative religions, when made with full oppor- 
tunities, in seriousness, honesty and a judicial 
spirit. .. . Every heresy and every heathen- 
ism have been possible chiefly through Cath- 
olics’ laxity and Catholics’ indifference.” 





ABROAD. 


The Christian World, commenting oD Busi- 
ness Morals and the temptations that beset 
employers and employés, suggests: “ The 
ecclesiastical congresses, which will soon be 
holding their autumnal sessions, might, per 
haps, do worse than discuss the possibility of 
establishing, on the basis of their teaching, a2 
“Honest Traders’ League,” the members of 
which, whether makers, sellers or consumers, 
should bind themselves in their commercial 
transactions to respect every man’s rights 
every man’s conscience. Well managed, it 
might, in the present temper of the pu 
made a great commercial success. 
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pecuniary results would be the least part of 
the gain it would bring to the national life.” 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, in the Westmin- 
ster Budget, says: “The opposition between 
the stage and the pulpit is a disgrace to our 
Christian civilization. .. . Nowhere are found 
better sermons on the power of conscience and 
divine justice in the punishment of crime than 
in the Agamemnon, and the Eumenides of 
Eschylus. This co-operation of two such 
natural allies as the pulpit and the stage is 
the more to be lamented that the Bible, as 
any one may see in the books of Samuel 
and Kings, is full of dramatic materials which 
might be easily formed into a series of sacred 
dramas to be represented as a valuable ad- 
junct to the regular church service of the 
Christian year... . Men will persist in de- 
manding a natural gratification of their appe- 
tite for the beautiful in the dramatic form; 
and if it be not given to them with the 
sanction of the highest court of appeal—the 
Christian Church—they will be content to take 
it from a court of older sanction—the court 
of human instincts and natural tendencies.” 


_> 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Our account of the parliament last week 
closed with the work of Friday, Sept. 15. 
The first paper Saturday was by Professor 
Briggs on the truthfulness of the holy 
Scriptures. He admitted that errors in the 
record exist, but affirmed its infallibility as 
arecord of the way in which mankind is to 
be redeemed and saved. Mgr. Seton of New 
York gave the opinions of the Roman Cath- 
olics concerning the Scriptures. He affirmed 
the authority of tradition and the authority 
of the church as the only body competent 
to decide as to what is Scripture or how it 
shall be interpreted. An address of great 
Beauty and power on the character and in- 
fluence of Moses was given by Rabbi Gott- 
heil of New York. A paper of rare felicity 
of style, remarkable also for its breadth and 
its spiritual insight, by Dr. T. T. Munger on 
Christianity in literature was read by Dr. 
Barrows. 

Five solid papers were presented in the 
afternoon. And yet neither at this time, 
nor at any of the subsequent sessions of the 
parliament, has the audience shown signs of 
weariness. The power of the people to re- 
ceive and digest religious truth is practically 
exhaustless, First came Dr. M. S. Terry of 
the Northwestern University with an essay 
on the study of the sacred books of the 
world. A hopeful paper on the outlook 
for Judaism by Miss Josephine Lazarus of 
New York followed. Bauriu Yatsubuchi ex- 
plained Buddhism in a paper which was 
read by Mr. Naguchi of Japan while its au- 
thor, in his native robes, sat by his side. 
Rabbi Kohlat of New York set forth the in- 
fluence of the Hebrew Scriptures and Rev. 
Frank Jewell of Washington, D. C., Sweden- 
borgian, expounded the views of his church 
as to the character and degree of the inspira- 
tion of the Christian Scriptures. 

Sunday afternoon the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church as to the permanency of 
the marriage bond were ably set forth by 
Prof. M. J. Wade of Iowa University, and the 
divine element in the weekly rest day by 
Dr. A. H. Lewis of Plainfield, N. J. Rev. 
Mrs. Annis F, Eastman spoke charmingly on 
the influence which religion has had on 
Woman, and the history and purpose of the 
Ranmo-soma) were given in a paper by Mr. 
. agarkar of India. The main attraction of 
the evening was a paper on the religious 
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training of children, prepared by Brother 
Azarias a short time before his lamented 
death. 

The address Monday morning of Col. 
T. W. Higginson on The Sympathy of Reli- 
gions, in which he made his lack of sympa- 
thy with anything that bears the name of 
evangelical very clear, was followed by an 
address by Bishop Dudley of Kentucky on 
The Historic Christ, notable no less for 
its breadth and spirituality than for its 
evangelic fervor and splendid eloquence. 
Rev. Marion A. Murdock of Cleveland, O., 
told us the story of a New Testament 
woman under the title, What Phebe Did. 
Prof. D. J. Lyon of Harvard showed what a 
mighty factor the Jews have been in the 
growth of civilization. Buddha’s law of 
cause and effect was set forth in an essay in 
clear, flowing English by Shaku Soyen of 
Japan. He stood in his priestly robes while 
Dr. Barrows read what he had written. 

Monday afternoon came the scholarly and 
thoroughly satisfactory paper by Prof. 
George P. Fisher on Christianity a Religion 
of Facts. A contribution by Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford on the Need of a 
Wider Conception of Revelation, or Lessons 
from the Sacred Books of the World, pre- 
pared the way for a paper of extraordinary 
keenness of thought on Christ the Reason 
of the Universe by Rev. J. W. Lee of 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Dharmapala then read 
half of his treatise on What the World Owes 
to Buddha and at a subsequent session pre- 
sented the remainder. This treatise will 
undoubtedly be received as authoritative 
and final. Bishop Keane of Washington, 
who has been one of the warmest friends of 
this parliament from the first, opened the 
evening session with a grand address on the 
incarnation idea in history and in Jesus 
Christ. The incarnation of God in Christ 
was also treated by Rev. Julien K. Smyth of 
Boston. A paper explaining orthodox Bud- 
dhism by the Right. Rev. H. Sumangala of 
India was read. As if this were not enough 
for one day there followed an exposition of 
Parseeism by Mr. Modi. The audience lis- 
tened to the end! One of the features of 
this parliament has been the way in which 
Dr. Barrows has presided over it. No one 
else can quite take his place even when it is 
necessary to relieve him. In firmness and 
courtesy, in a good nature which has proved 
itself inexhaustible, in the perfect control 
over an audience made up of elements which 
have no very close sympathy with each 
other, in a felicity in introducing speakers 
which few men ever equal, in aptness of ex- 
planations, Dr. Barrows has won for him- 
self a regard not only from those who have 
met him on the platform but from the au- 
diences, which for twelve days now, and for 
more than half this period three times a 
day, have gathered in Columbus Hall. He 
has known how, without departing from 
the program, to introduce letters from such 
persons as Lady Somerset and Max Miller 
and to allow such men as Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, Dr. Philip Schaff and Prof. Minaz 
Scheraz, the exiled Armenian, to make 
brief addresses. 

The session of Tuesday morning was of 
great interest. The paper of Prof. A. B. 


Bruce of Glasgow on Man’s Place in Nature 
advocated a qualified evolution. Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson of Montreal made it apparent 
that the facts of science do not oppose reve- 
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lation. Then came a magnificent address 
by Rev. H. R. Haweis on Music, Emotion 
and Morals, which fairly lifted the audience 
off its feet. Other papers during the day 
were the Relation of Natural and Other Sci- 
ence to Religion by Prof. Thomas Dwight 
of Harvard, a fine address on A Religious 
as Distinguished from a Moral Life by 
President S. S. Scovell of Wooster Univer- 
sity, Ohio, 2 paper answering the question, 
How Can Philosophy Give Aid to the Sci- 
ence of Religion? by Prof. J. P. Landis of 
Dayton, O., and a statement of the princi- 
ples of Hinduism by Swani Vivekanandi of 
Bombay. 

In the sessions thus far the patience with 
which the audience has listened to any 
statement of Oriental belief, however long 
or difficult to follow, has been noticeable. 
It has been equally tolerant of the addresses 
or papers of the representatives of the great 
religious sects of Christendom, but for 
those who deny the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, and appear as the advo- 
cates of some divergent system of religious 
faith, it has seemingly had little sympathy. 
Ready as it has been to applaud liberal 
sentiments, or to listen to women pleading 
the cause of their sex, or taking their proper 
part in the discussions, it has listened with 
the keenest interest to those who have pre- 
sented the principles of what is known as 
evangelical Christianity. 

Wednesday began with an excellent his- 
tory of revivals in American Christianity 
by Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, O. In an 
account of the present religious state of 
Germany Count Bernstorff spoke hopefully, 
yet with a clear sense of the dangers which 
threaten it from rationalism and infidelity. 
Then came a genuine sensation through 
the attempt of Mohammed Alexander Rus- 
sell Webb of New York not only to defend 
the principles of Mohammedanism but to 
assert their superiority to those of the Chris- 
tian religion. The boldness with which he 
denied the existence of polygamy as a prin- 
ciple of this religion, or that of any of the 
faults which the West has seen in it, was 
too great to make even the slightest impres- 
sion. This address was followed by a ser- 
mon by Rev. B. Fay Mills on Christ as the 
Saviour of the World. He rose to the gran- 
deur of his theme and the greatness of his 
opportunity. 

There were papers in the afternoon by 
Rev. T. F. Dwight on Reconciliation, Vital 
not Vicarious; by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, on 
The Essential Oneness of Religious Ideas 
Among All Men; by Prof. W. 8S. Pratt of 
Hartford, on Religion and Music; by Prof. 
C. H. Toy of Harvard, on The Relation Be- 
tween Religion and Conduct. But no paper 
of the afternoon was waited for with so 
much interest as that by Harniachi Kozaki 
of Japan, president of the Doshisha, on 
Christianity in Japan: Its Present Condition 
and Its Future Prosperity. The paper ex- 
hibited a clearness of perception, a depth of 
piety and elements of soberness in drawing 
conclusions which give good grounds for 
confidence in the Japanese church of the 
future and in the capacity of Japanese them- 
selves to manage its affairs. Religion in 
Peking was described by Professor Headland 
and redemption of sinful men through Jesus 
Christ was explained by Dr. D. T. Kennedy 
of Summit, O. 

The subjects treated Thursday were rather 
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more practical in their nature. This was 
noticed by Colonel Higginson in a brief ad- 
dress in which he expressed his delight in 
the spirit and aims of this parliament. The 
first essay of the morning, in clear, classical 
English and_ characterized by thoroughness 
of research was by Rev. Anna G. Spencer of 
Providence, R. I., on Religion and the Err- 
ing and Criminal Classes. The doctrine that 
religious people are best fitted to care for 
the needy was brought out by Charles F. 
Donnelly of Boston and enlarged upon with 
excellent effect by Bishop Keane. In the 
afternoon Christianity and the Social Ques- 
tion formed the subject of a scholarly paper 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard. Miss 
Sorabji of Bombay made a statement con- 
cerning the women of India which was full of 
encouragement and hope. Buddha’s History 
and Nature were set forth in an essay com- 
posed by the learned priest, the Right Rev. 
Zitsuza Ashitsu of Japan. Christianity as a 
Social Force was treated in his characteristic 
manner by Prof. R. T. Ely of Madison, Wis., 
and he was followed in an essay of great 
comprehensiveness and grasp by Prof. C. R. 
Henderson of the Chicago University on 
Individual Reform not Enough. The essay- 
ist showed the folly of attempting to meet 
the evils of the time without theroughly 
organizing against them. In the evening 
Rev. Father James M. Cleary of Minneapolis 
read a paper on Religion and Labor and Brig- 
adier-General Fielding explained the aims 
and methods of the Salvation Army. 

Friday was truly a great day. Dr. Glad- 
den, in one of his concise, well digested and 
admirably arranged papers, gave a_thor- 
oughly Christian treatment of the topic, 
Religion and Wealth, showing how absurd 
are many of the claims of the poor and how 
unrighteous are many of the methods by 
which the rich obtain their wealth, and 
showing also that wealth is designed to help 
man to secure the highest possible develop- 
ment of his nature. In an address on The 
Authority of the Bible Joseph Cook fairly 
outdid himself. Rev. Olympia Brown, writ- 
ing on Crime and Its Remedy, took occa- 
sion to plead for the emancipation of 
woman. A paper by Miss Alice Fletcher 
on Primitive Iudian Beliefs was extremely 
interesting and able. But no paper of the 
day elicited more applause from a part of 
the audience than one on Christian Science 
by Judge S. J. Hanna of Boston. Here, 
perhaps, it may be said that none of the 
congresses going on at the same time with 
the Parliament of Religions has drawn 
such immense audiences as that of Chris- 
tian Science. Friday afternoon the subject 
of the Church and City Problems was dis- 
cussed by Prof. A. W. Small of Chicago 
University. The center of attraction for 
the afternoon was the address of Mr. Ma- 
zoomdar on The World’s Debt to Asia and 
the discussion of the question, How Mis- 
sionary Methods May be Improved. The 
Orientals, Mr. Dharmapala especially, were 
very free with their criticisms, while yet 
expressing great respect for the mission- 
aries and a desire to have their work pros- 
per. The genera] thought seemed to be 
that Europeans should adopt Oriental meth- 
ods of life, should make themselves fully 
acquainted with the Oriental mind and 
adapt themselves to the prejudices, even, 
of their Oriental hearers. The charge was 
made that nearly all previous converts in 
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India have come from the lower and unin- 
fluential classes. 
Chicago, Sept. 23. FRANKLIN. 
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THE OTHER MAN'S SHOES. 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 





The doctor, the lawyer, the banker and 
the minister were having a meeting at the 
minister’s house. It was to discuss ways 
and means for raising money to meet the 
current expenses of the church. The min- 
ister’s salary was running behind and the 
church had appointed a committee of three 
to confer with him about the matter. The 
minister had finally volunteered to contrib- 
ute $100 of his salary to the church, and the 
financial gloom was lightened to the amount 
of ten per cent. The. church was still in 
debt, however. 

“It’s going to be a hard pull between now 
and the end of the year,”’ said the banker. 

‘That's so,’’ added the doctor. 

‘*No doubt of it,’’ continued the lawyer. 

‘*We have two hundred members,” re- 
marked the minister. ‘‘Would it not be 
possible to raise the remaining $100 by 
asking each member to give an additional 
cent each Sunday for a year? That would 
raise the amount.” 

‘“*That wouldn’t be possible,’ said the 
banker. 

‘*Why not?” asked the minister. 

‘*T don’t think the members will agree to 
a regular assessment. The assessment plan 
is a bad one in a church, to my mind.” 

‘*It may be,’’ murmured the minister, de- 
ferring to the banker’s practical business 
knowledge. ‘Still I cannot help thinking 
it would be the simplest and easiest way of 
distributing the burden, unless,’ he sug- 
gested, a little timidly, ‘‘four men in the 
church would volunteer twenty-five dollars 
apiece.” 

“*T don’t think it possible. The times 
are too hard,”’ replied the lawyer. 

‘* That’s so,’’ added the doctor. 

‘“‘Out of the question,’ remarked the 
banker. 

There was an awkward pause, which the 
minister broke by saying: ‘* The times are 
hard, that is a fact. What is to become of 
all the men out of work is more than I can 
see.” 

‘“O, well, a good deal of this talk about 
men wanting work is all nonsense,’’ said 
the barker. ‘‘Any man who really wants 
work can get it any time if he is capable, 
honest and willing to work for reasonable 
wages.”’ 

“Do you believe so?”’ asked the minister, 
doubtfully. 

‘Believe so? It’s a fact. Isn’t it, gentle- 
men?” 

‘*No doubt,” answered the doctor. ‘The 
great majority of the idle men in the coun- 
try today are professional tramps who don’t 
want to work, foolish laboring men who 
won’t work unless they can get exactly the 
wages they demand, and incapables who are 
out of employment because they are in- 
temperate, dishonest or shiftless.”’ 

“That's so,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I am 
out of patience with the great cry about 
men wanting work. There is always work 
enough for industrious, sober, competent 
men.”’ 

‘*How is it, then,’’ asked the minister, 
‘that we have daily accounts of thousands 
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of men idle and out of work because there 
is no work? What are the facts? Every 
day I hear of some who have committed 
suicide through despondency in not being 
able to get employment. Is it a fact?” 

‘*Newspaper exaggerations largely, no 
doubt,” replied the banker. “ We live jn 
an age of sensationalism.” 

“There is one way we might ascertain 
if it is a fact,’ suggested the minister, 
“We might put on working men’s clothes 
and go out disguised as day laborers and 
see if we could get jobs.” 

The banker, the lawyer and the doctor 
stared at the minister as if he was crazy, 

‘**Come,”’ said the minister, ‘ suppose we 
try it. It won’t do any harm and may 
prove or disprove our opinions in the mat- 
ter. What do you say?”’ 

“It wouldn’t prove anything,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘I certainly shall not do anything 
of the kind.”’ 

‘‘Nor I,” added the doctor. 

‘“‘T haven’t time for any such foolish. 
ness,” said the banker. 

So the subject was dropped, and the com- 
mittee finally adjourned without coming to 
any satisfactory agreement about the finan- 
cial shortage. 

But the minister kept up a hard thinking 
about the plan he had proposed and the 
next day he put on the oldest suit of clothes 
he had, (which was plenty old enough), 
thoughtfully knocked a dent in his second 
best hat, and started out to see if he could 
get a job as an ordinary working man. He 
did not happen to be known very well in 
the town, where he had but recently come, 
and, besides that, his disguise was very good, 
because the minister was a young, unmarried 
man, who always had a horror of dressing 
shabbily. He also started in on his quest 
for work among the mills and factories, the 
feed stores and the great railroad shops, 
which were in a part of the town where he 
had never been before. 

The first place he went into was a flour- 
ing mill. Numbers of men were going in 
and out loading up cars that stood by the 
mill platform. It was purely muscular 
labor that any strong man could do. 

The minister approached the office and 
ventured inside the door. A clerk sat at 
the desk busy with his books. 

‘*T would like to know,” said the minis- 
ter, ‘if I could get work here? 1am strong 
and willing to work for small wages.’’ The 
minister was an athlete; he had won prizes 
in college for physical superiority. The 
clerk glanced up over his books. 

“We've got all the help we want,” he said. 

‘Is the proprfetor here?’ asked the minis- 
ter. 

“Out there.” The clerk nodded toward 
the cars. 

The minister stepped back to the platform 
and inquired of one of the workmen who the 
proprietor was. He was pointed out, and 
the minister watched for a good chance and 
walked up and asked again if he could geta 
job in the mill, 

The mill owner looked at him and asked, 
‘* What can you do?”’ 

“Anything a strong man can do,” replied 
the minister. 

“‘Sorry.- Got all the help I want now.” 

“You couldn't give me a job of any kind? 
I want work.” 

‘No, there’s no place here. I’ve got 
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more help now than 1 really need, Have to 
discharge some hands at the end of the 
week.” 

“Then you can’t give me a job?” 

“No,’ The mill owner turned to his 
business and the minister, feeling almost 
as much disappointed as if he really had 
been a laboring man in need of work, left 
the mill and started off down the track to 
an elevator. 

Here he had the same experience. There 
was no place for him. Right across the way 
was a feed store. The minister went over 
to it and entered into conversation with the 
proprietor, who was tying up grain bags in 
the back room. 

“Do you know where [I can get a job of 
work?” 

The store man looked up and answered, 
carelessly, ‘‘ No, I don’t.” 

‘T would very much like to get a job,” 
said the minister, earnestly. He was be- 
ginning to feel a live interest in the work- 


ing man he was representing. 

“| don’t know where you could find it,” 
replied the feed store man. ‘*Where you 
from?” 

“1 live here,’ said the minister. 


The store man looked at him a little more 
carefully. 

“What bave you been doing?”’ 

The minister had not prepared himself 
for cross questioning. He was a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘“T have been working at different things,” 
he said, which was quite true, for the min- 
ister believed in a great variety in the min- 
istry and practiced it. 

“Well, I’ve nothing for you.” 

- The feed store man turned to his work 
and the minister slowly walked out and 
down the railroad track to some coalyards. 
Here his experience was a little varied. At 
one yard they simply told him to move on. 
At another they questioned him about his 
previous job. At a third the proprietor, 
who was in his little office weighing a load of 
coal on the scales outside, replied with an 
oath in answer to his query for work, and 
told him he was the fiftieth man who had 
asked for work that morning. At the next 
yard he happened along just as one of two 
men who were unloading a car of coal was 
taken ill, and the minister at once asked if 
he might have his job. The coal man was 
in a hurry to have the car unloaded and 
without many words told the minister he 
might go to work. 

The minister took off his coat and was 
soon hard at it and growing black in the 
face from the grimy job. It lasted an hour 
and a half and the coal man paid him 
twenty-five cents. He asked if he could not 
get permanent employment in the yard, but 
the proprietor told him he was going to 
drop some hands at the end of the week, so 
the minister moved on, wiping off as much 
of the coal dust from his face as he con- 
veniently could with his coat sleeve. He 
had forgotten to bring a handkerchief. 

The remainder of the forenoon was filled 
up with experience for the minister. He 
applied for work at the railroad shops, at 
two woodyards, at a railroad restaurant, at 
the office of the electric car company, at sev- 
eral stores, at half a dozen private houses 
and two hotels, where he offered his serv- 
ices as dishwasher or general help, willing 
to work for even his board. At none of 
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these places was he wanted and his disap- 
pointment grew keener with every refusal. 
He had so thoroughly identified himself 
with his working man by this time that he 
began to lose his own identity as a minister. 
He also began to be hungry. The twenty- 
five cents constituted his available capital. 
He went into a cheap restaurant, had a cup 
of coffee and a sandwich, for which he paid 
fifteen cents, and then came out, not very 
much refreshed, to hunt for a job. 

Suddenly he paused in the middle of the 
street and smiled grimly. The minister had 
a fund of humor that was sometimes his 
salvation from a morbid intensity of thought 
that belonged to him through transmission. 
He would go and apply fora job from the 
lawyer, the doctor and the banker. 

He washed his face at a hydrant trough 
near by so as not to look too disreputable, 
turned his coat collar up so as to hide the 
absence of his shirt collar, smoothed the dent 
out of his hat and went up into the city to 
the lawyer’s office. 

The minister was a good actor and knew 
something of the gift of ventriloquism. He 
stood in the shadow of the hallway and 
looked into the Jawyer’s office. The lawyer 
was alone at his desk writing. The minis- 
ter asked in a low voice if the lawyer knew 
of any work he could do. 

‘*No, I don’t,” replied the lawyer, without 
looking up from his writing. 

‘“*Couldn’t you give me a place in your 
office as janitor or something? I am strong 
and willing and would like work very much. 
I have tried at a great many places to get a 
job and there is nothing to do.” 

‘*There’s no work here for you,” said the 
lawyer, briefly. 

The minister went on: ‘I am sober and 
industrious and no tramp. I am willing to 
work for my daily bread.” 

The lawyer looked up. ‘‘ Move on there. 
l’ ve told you there’s nothing for you; move 
on, won’t you? I haven’t time to bother 
with your story. It’s the same old story 
fifty times a day.” 

‘¢The times are hard, aren’t they?”’ said 
the minister, taking off his hat and speak- 
ing in his own voice. ‘It seems a little 
hard for an honest man to get a job even 
when he is willing to work for the bread 
that will keep him alive. Excuse me for 
taking up your time.” 

The lawyer opened his mouth to say 
something as he recognized the minister, 
but his jaw fell as the minister bowed him- 
self down stairs and he said never a word. 
The minister went down two blocks and 
climbed up to the doctor’s office. He was 
in and alone. 

‘*T would like very much to get work,”’ 
he said, as he stuod outin the hallway. ‘Is 
there any chance for janitor work in these 
offices, sir?” he asked, respectfully. 

‘‘No, everything’s full’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘‘A hundred applicants a day for 
janitors’ places.’’ 

‘““You'don’t know where I could find 
work, do you?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I don’t. How did you lose your 
job? ’’ asked the doctor, in a suspicious tone. 

‘*T haven’t had a job to lose yet,”’ replied 
the minister in his own voice so that the 
doctor knew him. ‘‘And yet I’m sober, 
industrious and willing to work for small 
wages. From what I can learn there are 
hundreds like me,” and the minister smiled 
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and went down stairs before the doctor 
could reply. The bank was across the way, 
and the minister went over and after a 
moment’s indecision walked boldly into the 
directors’ room at the end of the passage 
way, and found the banker there alone. 

‘*T have come to you, sir,’’ said the min- 
ister, ‘‘to know if there is any work of any 
kind about the bank that you could give me 
to do. I am willing and anxious to get 
work. I can furnish the best of testi- 
monials as to my character.”’ 

‘There is nothing here for you, my man. 
Every position is filled.”’ 

‘Could you tell me where I would be 
likely to find a job?” 

“No, I couldn’t. Go out and hunt for it. 
There’s work enough for honest, industri- 
ous men, I’ve no doubt. Rustle around. 
That’s what I had to do when I was a 
young man.”’ 

‘*But don’t you think these times are 
different?’ asked the minister, in his own 
voice. ‘‘Nowadays even industry, ability 
and willingness don’t seem to help a man 
get work. If you don’t believe it try it 
the way I have.” 

The banker stared as the minister smiled 
a farewell. The minister spent the remain- 
der of the afternoon hunting for a job. He 
was unsuccessful. Every place was full. 
There were hundreds of applicants for clerk- 
ships, janitor work, common muscular labor, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and railroad serv- 
ice. The world seemed filled with human 
beings out of a job. The minister went 
home to his boarding place after he had 
changed his clothes at his lodging-room. 

‘*Where have you been all day?’’ asked 
one of the boarders. ‘I did not see you at 
dinner.”’ 

“‘T have been trying on the other man’s 
shoes,’’ replied the minister, and that was 
all that the boarders could get out of him. 


ee 


CONSCIENTIOUS OONVIOTIONS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


These are to be respected, but they are 
not conclusive. On the contrary, their ex- 
istence may be the exact reason for opposi- 
tion to those holding them. For instance, 
if I am a Republican in politics, no one 
could persuade me to vote for a Democratic 
candidate on the ground that he is thor- 
oughly conscientious in his political opin- 
ions, In fact, his sincere convictions end all 
doubt, and make it impossible for me to 
vote for him. That candidate may also be 
a most excellent man, but still I cannot 
vote for him. I do not believe in slavish 
obedience to party, but a principle is in- 
volved. I remember hearing my father ask 
a neighbor how he could vote for a noto- 
riously bad man who had been nominated 
for office. The hot-headed, partisan answer 
came, ‘I would vote for the devil himself 
if he was on the Whig ticket.” I was a 
mere boy then, and I know that the Chris- 
tian man who said it was carried away by 
the excitement of a political campaign, and 
I remember the after years of that man’s 
sincere and serene faith. He was a Whig, 
and would vote for no person who was not 
a Whig, and therein be was right if he was 
an honest Whig; but he erred in forgetting 
that a bad: man, whatever be his party, is 
not the proper material for office. 

I am almost afraid to allude to anything 
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political. Perhaps two or three years ago 
I chanced to say in one of my papers that 
a man who voluntarily takes part in a nom- 
inating caucus is bound in honor to abide 
by its result, provided the proceedings are 
conducted with ordinary fairness and one 
who is not a bad man is nominated. I 
thought it self-evident that one is not re- 
lieved from this obligation by having his 
own preference defeated. My theory was 
that if one is not willing to abide by this 
obvious understanding he can preserve en- 
tire freedom by keeping outside of the cau- 
cus. To my surprise, I was violently at- 
tacked by a correspondent in a secular paper 
—who was manly enough to sign his name, 
a name entitled to respect—for advancing 
such a view. I did not reply, because no 
argument could make the proposition any 
clearer or give it any more force than is 
found in its mere statement. Circumstances 
prevented my reading the article, although 
I was informed of its purport. Perhaps 
the incident makes me a little shy of allud- 
ing to politics. Still I remember that I 
refused to take part in a ‘‘ bolt’? in a Massa- 
chusetts city where I was a pastor, inasmuch 
as I had taken part in the caucus. A ‘‘bolt’’ 
was tried and failed. The next year a num- 
ber of us informed the party managers that 
we should not go to the caucus, but that if 
they renominated the same person we should 
organize for another man. The managers 
laughed at us, but we did as we had prom- 
ised, and we swept the polls. It was the 
best way to defeat bad nominations, espe- 
cially when a skillful clique had got control. 

But I must repeat that conscientious con- 
victions on the wrong side, naturally mean- 
ing the side which I do not favor, should 
have no force with me. Do not tell me 
that he is conscientious. That makes it all 
the worse. I respect him the more, but J 
reject him the quicker. People sometimes 
say one should vote for the best man with- 
out regard to party. No. Where a politi- 
cal principle is at stake I want the “ best 
man” plus one who holds my own convic- 
tions. If I were a Prohibitionist I would 
not vote for an angel who believed in license. 
If I were a Democrat I would vote against 
Gabriel if he advocated a high protective 
tariff. 

It is by rather a tlanking process, there- 
fore, that we come now to religious matters. 
No amount of conscientiousness in error 
can be pleaded as a reason for supporting 
thaterror. This may seem illiberal to some 
whose sympathies are warm and whose ten- 
dencies are kindly. It may involve at times 
the appearance of conceit in determining 
what is erroneous. Knowing our liability 
to be mistaken, all of us should be charita- 
ble. But we must do the best we can and 
ascertain truth to the best of our ability. 
It is not necessary, nor is it right, to suspect 
that one who differs from us is not just as 
conscientious and as well intentioned as we 
are. The fact of conscientiousness does not 
prove that one is right, for two persons may 
be equally conscientious on exactly opposite 
sides when one of them is necessarily wrong. 
Nevertheless, we must have our convictions 
and must abide by them. A young Unita- 
rian minister once said to me, ‘“‘ Nothing is 
of importance but sincerity.”” I do not 
think that he would now use just this lan- 
guage. I could not properly ask a Unita- 


rian to assist in supporting Trinitarian 
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preaching, with all the doctrines which logi- 
That any preacher is 
thoroughly conscientious is no reason why 
an opponent of his views should support 
him. It has been sometimes said that our 
churches do not allow liberty in the pulpit— 
that if the minister preached doctrines con- 
trary to their own views he would be set 
aside. There is truth in this and justice in 
what the complaint condemns. If our peo- 
ple believe that what we call the doctrines 
of the cross of Christ are the truth of God, 
if these doctrines are vitally dear to their 
own hearts and if they are in church cov- 
enant that this truth may bless them and 
their children, they have no right to sus- 
tain any man in destroying this truth be- 
cause he is conscientious. I do not suppose 
that there is a Unitarian congregation in 
the world which would retain a minister 
who had come to believe, with all bis con- 
science, in the truth of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. His conscientiousness, 
his sincerity, would have leave to take the 
catechism elsewhere. And the Unitarian 
would be right. 

Conscientious convictions are no rule for 
anybody except for the one who holds them. 
They are entitled to consideration, and they 
are free from the contempt which one feels 
for insincerity. But we cannot forget that 
conscientiousness led Paul to persecute the 
saints. It was this which delivered Huss 
to the flames in Bohemia and Servetus in 
Geneva. It was the undoubted attribute 
which gave nerve to the inquisitors who 
worked the rack and piled the fagots around 
the stake. There never was a persecution 
in England, alternating between Catholic 
and Protestant, nor a persecution of Puri- 
tanism by prelacy, nor a persecution of the 
Quaker by the Puritan in the drum beats 
which escorted the victims to the gallows 
on Boston Common, which did not have 
not only the sanction but the resistless 
force of an undoubted conscientiousness, 
which believed that God demanded this 
tribute to His glory. The student of history 
should lay this lesson to heart. He will not 
ask one to weaken the sacredness of his 
conscientious convictions, but he will not 
regard them as infallible. He will himself 
be taught to walk in humility and in charity 
toward all men, 

When honest convictions oppose each 
other what can be done? Can the differ- 
ences be compromised? If they concern 
realities, no. Thatis, if this means dividing 
half way. The proper reconciliation can be 
had only when a central fact or thought 
grasps what is good on either side and 
blends it all together. If there were a doc- 
trine which practically excluded the hu- 
manity of the divine Saviour and if there 
were another which practically excluded 
the divinity of the human brother, the true 
reconciliation would be that which destroys 
the negation in each and unites the human 
and divine in our blessed Master. This 
principle comprehends; it does not com- 
promise. 

But where differences are uot those of 
vital principles, but rather of methods and 
measures, one of two things can certainly 
be accomplished. Either the point of dif- 
ference may be in some manner removed 
from the sphere of discussion or good and 
wise men will certainly be able to come to 
some agreement. by calm and temperate 
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discussion, without injury to the conscien- 
tious convictions of either. 

——— oe 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





There are ten thousand Welshmen in 
Chicago alone, and as many in the United 
States as in all Wales itself, says the gatherer 
of statistics. In view of these facts nothing 
could be more natural, tn this year of the 
gathering together of all races, sects and 
societies, and the exposition of all ideas, 
new and old, promulgated since the birth 
of Adam and Eve, than that the national 
Cymrodorion of Chicago, made up of music- 
loving, patriotic and intelligent Welsh people, 
should conceive the plan of holding an 
International * Eisteddfod, the first ever 
held. And it has been a grand success, 

The Eisteddfod, as held annually in Wales, 
has been well called ‘‘The University of 
Wales.”’ Itis a congress of poets, musicians, 
authors and patriots—a British Olympic—at 
which competitive contests for prizes are 
held in vocal and instrumental music, poetry, 
essay and novel writing, in the presence of a 
popular audience, the sessions generally 
continuing for four days. The musical 
numbers only are presented to the public, 
the literary program being confined to a 
reading of the decisions concerning the 
essays and novels submitted. 

Who came to the World’s Fair Eisteddfod? 
First and most honored were the guests 
from over seas. Chiefest of these were Rey. 
Rowland Williams of Llangollen, chief bard 
of the Eisteddfod and special delegate of 
the Bardic Circle of Great Britain. How 
all the Welsh people love this good man! 
Whenever that gracious, benignant, spiritual 
face with its crown of silver hair appeared, 
applause fairly rent the air. Intellectual 
and moral strength are wedded to sweetness 
and simplicity in his person. From London 
came the queen’s beautiful harpist, John 
Thomas, an enthusiastic Welshman, a com- 
poser and adjudicator of much distinction. 
He is a slender, energetic man with long 
locks and when seated at the harp, from 
which he draws the sweetest strains, he is a 
quaint picture. He is a professor at the 
Royal Academy of London. From London 
also came the sweet singer of Welsh songs, 
Mrs. Mary Davies, and her husband, Mr. Cad- 
waldr Davies, commissioned by the British 
Government to draft the charter of the new 
Welsh university for which Wales has long 
been striving. The news of the charter was 
first announced at the Eisteddfod, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

A remarkable Welsh tenor, who will be 
heard from, if I mistake not, also came from 
London, Mr. Dyfed (David) Lewis. Another 
delightful London tenor, who will remain ia 
America for a time, is jolly Mr. Ben Lewis. 
Besides these people of special note came 
two choirs of sixty male voices each, one to 
hold up the honor of North Wales the other 
of the South. Most of these are young, 
hard-working miners, with rich, powerful 
voices, to whom music above ground is the 
one cup of good cheer which their hard life 
affords. From South Wales also came the 
Welsh ladies choir of forty sweet young 
girls, with rose-leaf cheeks and fine voices, 
in charge of an accomplished young leader, 
Mrs. Clara Novello Davies. 


* Pronounced freely, is-tél’fod. 
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And from all parts of America came the 
Welsh-Americans to do honor to the old 
country and the new. One of the most 
touching sights of the interesting week was 
the reunion of Welsh men and women who 
have come up from small cities and towns, 
plain in dress and feature, perhaps, but rev- 
erent, loyal to the old land and the new one, 
deeply interested in every exercise of the 
Fisteddfod, and happy beyond expression to 
clasp hands with old friends from ‘the old 
home.”’ So sincere and kindly and affec- 
tionate a people have not been seen at the 
exposition, though many a people exult in 
the possession of greater material wealth. 

Preliminary to the chief exercises of the 
Eisteddfod occurred the ancient bardic 
Gorsedd, which is regarded as a relic of the 
days of the Druids. Gorsedd signifies a 
throne or chair, and the exercises of the 
Gorsedd are held around a central throne, 
or stone, ‘‘ In the face of the sun, the eye of 
light.” It was a strange sight, this American 
Gorsedd. Out on the broad green lawn of 
the Government Building on the exposition 
grounds, reaching out to the blue of Lake 
Michigan, a central, unhewn stone, brought 
from Wales itself, adorned with oak leaves, 
was surrounded by twelve smaller rough 
stones, one for each sign of the zodiac, 
forming the bardic circle of the old Druids. 
Hither came in stately procession the chief 
bard, attended by lesser Druids of different 
ranks, according to their proficiency in liter- 
ary exercises, the various bards, ovates and 
musicians, wearing long, floating gowns of 
white, blue or green and bonnets wreathed 
with oak leaves. Standing on the central 
stone, *‘ Maen Slég,"’ or ** Logan Stone,”’ the 
chief bard recited the old Druid prayer: 
“Grant us, O God, Thy protection, and in 
that protection, power; in that power, wis- 
dom; in that wisdom, knowledge; in that 
knowledge, knowledge of the just; in know- 
ing the just, love; in love, every attribute; 
and by loving every attribute, love God.”’ 

All the Gorsedd exercises were in pure, 
sonorous Welsh. The chief bard thrice 
challenged the multitude with the old 
Druidic interrogation, ‘‘ A oes Heddwceh?” 
(Is there peace?) to which deep voices like 
the roar of Michigan’s waves responded 
each time, ‘‘ Heddwch”’ (Peace). Then the 
ovates, orincipient bards, who had previously 
heen subjected to a rigorous examination, 
were inducted into office, and candidates for 
higher degrees were also advanced in rank, 
an impromptu verse being recited by each 
ip turn, 

Within walls the Eisteddfod exercises con- 
sisted of two morning congresses, four after- 
noon sessions devoted to ‘musical contests 
and the reading of adjudications of literary 
work, interspersed with musical entertain- 
ment not competitive, and four evenings of 
tuneful song and cantata. Around the hall, 
which has this summer been decorated in 
turn with the English lion, the Spanish red 
and yellow, Irish green and the colors of 
other nations doing honor to their own in 
the midst of a strange land, were arranged 
the green and red banners and the flag of 
the red dragon. Rich boughs of shining 
oak transformed the prosaic stage into a 
Druidic grove. The great organ, twenty 
harps, two pianos and a lesser organ fur- 
nished accompaniment and the Welsh men 
and maidens sang. 

It would be quite impossible in this brief 
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space to attempt an adequate description of 
the musical and literary exercises. The 
two most important musical contests were 
those of four male choirs of sixty voices 
each for prizes of $1,000 and of $500, and of 
four mixed choirs of 250 voices each for 
prizes of $5,000 and $1,000. Two selections 
were assigned for the first contest, The 
Cambrian Song of Freedom and The Pil- 
grims, by Dr. Parry. In the front row of 
the dress circle sat the three grave adjudi- 
cators, and the audience, numbering from 
5,000 to 8,000, listened with the keen ap- 
preciation of the music-loving Welsh. The 
choir from Pittsburg sang bravely, so also 
did the fine Wilkesbarre chorus, but when 
the Pennrhyn choir of North Wales and 
their southern brothers from Rhondda Val- 
ley took up the stirring song of freedom 
and the solemn chromatic changes of the 
pilgrims at the place of the manger, the 
garden and the cross, in those rich voices 
which had been trained for months in all 
the intricacies of these difficult competi- 
tions, the audience nearly lost itself in a 
vortex of enthusiasm and the judges had no 
difficulty in coming to a decision. 

Such cheers as rang out when North and 
South Wales, by their young conductors, 
came forward to be decorated by fair hands 
with the necklace of white ribbon which 
bore the precious white satin parcel of 
money were only twice equaled during the 
session—once when ‘‘Caradog,’’ the re- 
nowned Welsh conductor, appeared and the 
whole audience rose while he was led to the 
stage amid the triumphant strains of the 
national anthem, Land of My Fathers, and 
again when the bewitching ladies’ choir 
from Cardiff gave The Bells of Aberdovy 
(Glychan Aberdfi). 

In the second great contest the anthems, 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” ‘‘ Blessed are the 
men that fear Him”’ and ‘‘ Now the im- 
petuous torrents rise,’’ were the test pieces 
and the prizes were won by a Scranton 
(Pa.) choir and the Mormon choir of 
Utah. 

Other contests were for a soprano, a 
tenor, a baritone and a contralto solo, a 
harp solo, The Blooming Wheat, bravely 
won by ‘‘Ap Shencyn,”’ young Mr. Morgan 
of South Wales, a ladies’ Welsh melody and 
costume contest, won by two piquant Welsh 
girls in quaint hats and gowns, and various 
duets, trios and quintettes. 

The literary decisions of adjudicators for 
epics, odes and essays, on such themes as 
Owen Glendower, Washington and Colum- 
bus, rendered by talented men from Oxford 
and other universities, were of great inter- 
est. In each case reasons for acceptance or 
rejection were plainly stated, according to 
the Welsh motto, ‘‘ In the eye of light.’’ 

Five novels, illustrative of Welsh customs 
and habits of thought, were submitted, but 
none deemed worthy of the prize, though 
two contestants received rewards, 

The highest honor of bardism, “ the bardic 
chair,’’ was awarded to Rev. Evan Rees of 
Cardiff for the chair ode, subject, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and preceding the historic bardic 
chair ceremony, in which all the Druids 
participated, a brief but eloquent address, 
by Hon. H. M. Edwards of Scranton, Pa., 
set forth the Welshman’s devotion to the 
God of his fathers and his reverent worship 
of the theme named for the poet. 

Rev. W. C. Roberts of New York read an 
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able paper on Welsh history and customs 
before a morning congress, and Rev. T. C. 
Edwards of Scranton and Rev, Fred Evans 
of Milwaukee distinguished themselves as 
genial and witty conductors of this notable 
festival. 


PRUDENTIAL OONDITIONS OF MI8- 
SIONARY APPOINTMENT. 


BY REV. HENRY FAIRBANKS, PH. D., 8T. JOHNSBURY. 





The conditions of successful co-operation 
by all who make the American Board their 
agent in missionary work are so clear that 
it seems strange that partisan discussion 
can continue. The function of the com- 
mittee of administration is simply pruden- 
tial. It stands in the position of a trustee, 
intrusted with funds for a definite purpose, 
for which purpose it is bound in simple 
honesty to expend them. That purpose is 
to propagate the gospel, as the gospel is 
understood by those who contribute the 
money. 

The Prudential Committee selects for 
missionary appointment candidates who 
will best accomplish the results for which 
money is given, adapting the agency to the 
work to be accomplished. Questions of 
theological fitness for appointment are to 
be determined upon the same ground as 
those of fitness in other respects, namely, 
to secure the most successful propagation 
of the views of truth which the body of 
contributors hold. This is strictly a pru- 
dential matter. The committee of the 
board does not stand in the place of a 
council, but considers these questions in 
precisely the same way as they are consid- 
ered by the executive committee of a church, 
which wisely selects a minister whose theo- 
logical views, as well as his qualities of 
mind and heart, are satisfactory to those 
upon whose support he is to depend. Even 
the home missionary churches do this, so 
that the society aiding them has no occa- 
sion, like the American Board, to make this 
prudential adjustment. No church refers 
these prudential questions to a council, or 
accepts the first candidate who can pass 
that ordeal. And for the ecclesiastical 
questions its council is called by itself. 
To refer questions of missionary appoint- 
ment to a council is not only giving it a 
prudential function that does not belong to 
it but also involves the Congregational ab- 
surdity of referring questions relating to 
one church to a council called by another— 
as though Park Street Church of Boston 
should be expected to accept any minister 
whose views proved satisfactory to a coun- 
cil called by the Old South Chureh—for 
most of the churches sending a missionary 
could have no voice in calling the council 
that would examine him. Ecclesiastical 
machinery is not adapted to give all the 
churches their rights in missionary appoint- 
ment, but these rights are secured to them 
as contributors when candidates are pru- 
dently selected, none being appointed which 
any number regard as unsound in the faith. 

Nothing is more evident than that united 
work is possible only along those lines in 
which those uniting are agreed. When the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians of a certain 
city engaged in union temperance work and 
their executive committee was urged to em- 
ploy one lecturer who held that no man 
could resist a depraved appetite only as he 
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was renewed for Christ’s sake by the divine 
Spirit, and another who ridiculed the divine 
claims of a man who was confessedly a wine- 
bibber, keeping bad company, they learned 
by sharp experience the condition of success- 
ful co-operation. Contributors to the Amer- 
ican Board have a right to expect that those 
sent out in their name and in the use of 
their gifts will not hold or teach what they 
consider dangerous error. To secure the 
united interest of all contributors it is not 
quite enough that the candidate assents to 
the various recognized creeds, for these 
creeds are, as they must be to best serve 
their purpose, minimum standards, so that 
persons holding quite eccentric views can 
subscribe to them with but slight mental 
reservation. But it would be a great wrong 
to draw from the common fund to support 
missionaries whose theology is so out of 
line as to be judged false by contributors. 
No committee administering the gifts of 
Congregationalists would be worthy of the 
name prudential if it should appoint to mis- 
sionary service a candidate holding, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of a limited atonement, 
which many contributors would consider 
inconsistent with the free offer of the gos- 
pel, or one cherishing the hypothesis of 
post-mortem probation, which many must 
understand to mean that ‘it may be safe 
for some men to die in their sins.’’ Con- 
tributors holding these or other unusual 
views do not insist upon having them 
preached, and the great body of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches are substan- 
tially agreed in the truth which they hold, 
which, because they agree to it, as their 
councils show, determines the proper theo- 
logical standard for missionary appointment. 
Not the extremes which they tolerate, but 
the body of truth from which none seriously 
dissent, the ambassador being carefully se- 
lected to, represent truly those who send 
him out. This prudential adaptation of 
those sent to those sending is all that the 
board has to do with theological questions, 
and this is the proper function of its com- 
mittee. 

Therefore the board properly approves its 
committee in declining to appoint Mr. Noyes 
and others upon statements of belief which 
seemed to commit them so strongly to the 
theory of future probation that their ap- 
pointment would have been ‘‘a committal 
of the board to the approval ”’ of that theory, 
and many large contributors protested 
against such appointments. 

Whether the application of the same law 
of selection would now allow the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes is a vital question. In 
consistency with that Jaw the board sustains 
the president in drawing the line of proper 
missionary appointment between those who, 
holding an objectionable hypothesis, make 
that their ‘“‘ working hypothesis,” acting 
upon it as though it were true, and those 


who, while allowing its possibility, yet ‘‘do- 


“their work precisely as though they knew 
that there was no such probation to come,” 
Now Mr. Noyes does not withdraw his pre- 
liminary statement, which was the ground 
of his rejection, but this evidently was 
somewhat misunderstood by the committee, 
for he says that their summary represents 
‘*me as holding formerly a more radical 
position than I ever held.’’ He also writes 
that unless suggested from America “I 
should not have this subject called to mind 
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from one year’s end to another.’”’ The mis- 
sionaries who know him best testify that, 
if he has any peculiar views, they ‘‘do not 
crop out in our intercourse’’ or ‘ appear in 
his work.’’ Certainly, then, he is working 
as though he knew that this life is the 
only probation, and this fact shows more 
clearly his real belief than does the imma- 
ture statement which he does not retract. 
This proof of his position and the unan- 
mous desire of the Japan Mission furnish a 
new and independent basis of appointment, 
perfectly consistent with the early rejection. 
His preaching and work seem to be free 
from doctrinal eccentricity and to be what 
the great body of the churches and indi- 
vidual contributors desire in their repre- 
sentatives. 

However the board may dispose of this 
case the conditions governing the selection 
of missionary candidates are clear and must 
be recognized. Questions of fitness, phys- 
ical, mental, spiritual, doctrinal, are alike 
matters for prudential determination. Can- 
didates should be selected holding the 
broad middle theological ground where 
most Congregationalists stand and to which 
none seriously object, while those holding 
eccentric views should be rejected, not be- 
cause these views are untrue but because 
they are not the common faith of the 
churches. Will not the most liberal, will 
not the most conservative, assent to this 
almost axiomatic principle? Our next meet- 
ing ought to show how little, after all, we 
really differ when we really understand 
each other. 


A PLEA FOR PEAOE AND UNION. 


BY SECRETARY N. G. CLARK, D.D. 








These resolutions were presented at the 
late annual meeting of the American Board 
by three gentlemen connected with the com- 
mittee on the home department: 


Resolved (1), That young men and young 
women, of approved Christian character, pos- 
sessing the needed physical and mental quali- 
fications, who accept heartily the creeds. of 
their respective churches and the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, as set forth in the 
Burial Hill Declaration of Faith and in the 
creed of the Congregational Commission of 
1883, should be accepted by the Prudential 
Committee as suitable candidates for mission- 
ary service. 

Resolved (2), That the missionaries of this 
board, while holding these fundamental truths, 
shall have the same right of private judgment 
in the interpretation of God’s Word and the 
same freedom of thought and speech as are 
enjoyed by their ministerial brethren in this 
country, Whether in the pastorate or in the 
employ of other benevolent societies of the 
denomination. 

They were at once assailed as a side 
movement to capture the board in the inter- 
est of new departure views, and all the 
prejudice of former years against the di- 
visive doctrine of future probation was at 
once brought to the front, and scant con- 
sideration was given to’ the motive of the 
movers and the object they had in view. 
Their distinct statement that they had no 
such thought or purpose as were imputed 
to them was of no avail. The object really 
was to put the board back upon the ground 
it had held till within the last ten years. It 
was to make it truly the agent of the entire 
constituency of the board and to make it 
represent the religious life and doctrines 
held by the Congregational churches as ex- 
pressed in its creeds and by its representa- 
tive bodies. It was believed that sooner or 


later this ground would be resumed and the 
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board once more be made the agent of al} 
the various schools of religious thought 
within the lines of the denomination, that 
once more men of the most diverse views in 
matters of detail would meet onits platform 
at the annual meeting and all unite in the 
common service of Christ, in the promotion 
of His kingdom in the world. There was 
no thought of lowering the old standard of 
religious faith; the one motive was the de- 
sire to unite the entire constituency of the 
board in maintaining the great work of 
foreign evangelization it had begun and 
carried forward with so much success. This 
was impossible without the union of all, 
and such an object would constitute the 
best possible bond of Christian union among 
all. Never in our acquaintance with reli- 
gious bodies was a worthy object more 
thoroughly misrepresented and a grand 
opportunity lost. 

Unless such a union of the constituency 
of the board can be effected and all work 
together in harmony for the one supreme 
end—the building up of the kingdom of 
Christ and not of any particular school or 
faction—will the board be able to keep up 
with its work and follow the leadings of 
providence into ever new and inviting fields, 
This lack of union during the past eight 
years has lost to the board some of its grand- 
est opportunities. It has had a body of 
missionaries as earnest, as devoted, as self- 
sacrificing as it has ever sent out or as any 
missionary society has sent out, and these 
faithful men and women have been discour- 
aged and distressed almost beyond measure 
by their utter inability to realize those hopes 
and anticipations which led them into the 
foreign field. The income of the board dur- 
ing the last ten years has not kept up with 
the number of missionaries employed nor 
with the opening field. A million of dol- 
lars a year would be but in keeping with 
the growth of the churches in numbers and 
in wealth and might easily have been reached 
had it not been for the unhappy differences 
in the constituency of the board. 


After the repeated expression of the board | 


in reference to the doctrine of future proba- 
tion, which has made so much trouble, no 
Prudential Committee would think of send- 
ing out a man who held to this doctrine as 
a part of his working theology; nor would 
any foreign secretary be able to find a place 
for such a man in any mission field, having 
due regard to harmony and good feeling 
among the missionaries, As a doctrine it 
has had its day and passed out of the sphere 
of doctrines into that of speculation, and 
possible hope in some minds. Yet the old 
feeling awakened at the first, and alarm in 
many minds, still continues and is brought 
to the front as occasion may require. “Let 
the dead past bury its dead” and let all 
unite in the essential truths of the gospel. 
Young men who have really the grace of 
God in them, as shown in changed life and 
character and earnest purpose to preach the 
gospel, whatever speculative opinions they 
may have touching various doctrines held, 
will find their minds wonderfully cleared 
up on coming in contact with heathenism. 
They will not long cherish any doubts as to 
the doctrine of sin and of grace, but will re 
joice in holding up Christ crucified as Re- 
deemer and Lord—that gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. 
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The Home 





A THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


God sent a winged thought 
Into my soul one day, 
And bade me send it out 
Again, with unabated ray 
Of burnished beauty, silver bright, 
And wings unshorn of might. 


God has great store of such 

White thoughts, swift, buoyant things. 
And when He wills they touch 

Us with the wafture of their wings. 
They touch us on their gleaming way— 
Their wings forbid their stay. 


Onward their blessed flight! 
To other hearts they bear 
Their beauty and their light. 
Heaven’s rapture and its radiant air 


Breathe round us, when God sends them down. 
That day we wear a crown! 
eS PS 


For ninety-nine women out of a hundred 
these hard times make economy a necessity 
anda virtue. But for the happy hundredth 
to whom it is not a necessity it is not a 
virtue either, and it will be a pity for all 
of us if she mistakes itforone. Carefulness 
is contagious, and the housekeeper who sees 
her neighbor dispensing with her washer- 
woman’s services and making her winter 
dresses at home may easily be tempted to 
imitate her. But what then is to become of 
the washerwoman and the dressmaker and 
the seamstress? Work withdrawn means 
harder times for them; custom withdrawn 
means harder times for the small store- 
keepers, In consideration for them let the 
few who can afford to spend, spend, and 
spend more—not less—lavishly than com- 
mon. 


A remarkable remedy for diphtheria is 
reported in one of the French medical 
journals. It consists in swabbing the throat 
with common petroleum, applications being 
made every hour or two hours according to 
the thickness of the membranes, which be- 
come diluted under the action of the petro- 
leum. The chief care to be exercised is to 
prevent any drops falling into the respiratory 
channels, Of forty malignant cases treated 
in this way all were successful. Diphtheria 
ismuch more fatal than smallpox but less 
contagious. It does not come, like influ- 
enza, for instance, in the air, but every case 
is from a previous case and the patient 
should, therefore, be carefully isolated. It 
: is hard to distinguish this dread disease, in 
ts early stage, from an ordinary sore throat, 
and it should be remembered that children 
who have nasal catarrh are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to infection. 


An unlettered New England woman re- 
turning from the World’s Fair, where she 
attended a series of lectures on cooking, 
electrified her husband by saying, ‘“‘’ Twas 
wuth the trip to Chicago, Amos, to find 
out the cause o’ Tom’s ‘spells.’ Its our 
fried vittles!” Thus in crude and. concrete 
terms she demonstrated that she had grasped 
4 new principle in household economics. 
Never before had it dawned upon her that 
there was the slightest connection between 
the “spells” of their orphaned grandchild 
and his diet. The boy manifested at times 
4 most violent spirit and even vicious traits. 
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The grandparents, reared on fried pork, hot 
doughnuts and strong coffee, ignorantly 
spread the same food before a child having 
an entirely different physique and living 
among more stimulating surroundings. This 
woman is a type of many, some of whom 
claim to be well educated, who have no 
understanding whatever of the laws which 
govern the physical well-being of their 
families. But each one who is roused from 
her ignorance and apathy on these and 
kindred subjects contributes, indirectly at 
least, to the lessening of the criminal classes. 
An eminent social scientist has said, ‘‘ Give 
me the control of your kitchens for ten 
years and I will empty your jails of juvenile 
offenders.” 





HEART WARMERS. 


BY MRS. SARA B. HOWLAND. 








My neighbor has sent me the daintiest 
little tray, with a new kind of cake on her 
best hand painted plate, covered with a 
drawn work napkin. There is a bunch of 
rosebuds on the tray and a tiny ‘‘ cocked 
hat’? note; and I shall eat the cake, and 
put the roses in my belt, and the note in 
my pocket, and have a warm feeling in my 
heart all day. 

There is another neighbor who has pret- 
tier plates and napkins and makes delicious 
cake, but she never thinks to send me 
any. I suppose it is because she knows 
that I make good things myself, and she 
thinks I do not care. But Ido. That “‘sun- 
shine cake’’ tasted better than anything 
I know how to make, and the flowers 
seemed sweeter than any of those that 
grow in my own patio, and, though I knew 
she loved me, it made the happy tears come 
to have her ‘‘ say it again.’’ 

I wonder why we don’t oftener say that 
we love each other, we staid, middle-aged 
people, I mean. Of course, we speak from 
the heart’s depths in the great crises of 
life, when we first find that we love each 
other or when some sickness or sorrow 
comes, but these times are often very far 
apart, and everyday love is so sweet and 
satisfying. 

There are plenty of friends to sympathize 
when you have a broken arm or a typhoid 
fever, but what an unspeakable comfort it 
is when the friend drops in at the close of 
a busy day who sees that you are all tired 
out and that your burned finger, that you 
haven’t had time to tie up, is aching mis- 
erably and that the ‘‘ world is a wale.” 
You know she won’t tell that you weren’t 
‘¢ self-reliant’ for a few minutes, and you do 
enjoy having her tuck you up on the lounge 
for a little rest while she smooths out the 
wrinkle with tender touch and ties up 
your finger and ‘‘ kisses the place to make 
it well.” Some people think that only 
babies like these things, but big ones often 
need them far more. Isn’t it pathetic where 
Mrs. Whitney makes one of her strong, 
self-reliant people say that, when she gets 
to heaven, the thing she wants most is to 
be “‘ babied’’ a little while, and does it not 
hint of a truth that we are too apt to forget 
in this matter-of-fact world? 

What is the part of our friend’s letter that 
we like best, that makes us like to carry it 
about in our pocket and give it a loving 
pat, now and then, as we are about our 
work? It is not where she tells about her 
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visit to the fair, or the funny speeches of the 
children, or the new summer dresses, or 
the last book she has read, though you 
heartily enjoy her bright way of putting 
things. It is where she says, ‘‘I have been 
thinking all day how dear you are to me, 
and I want you to know that I love you 
with all my heart and that I thank my 
heavenly Father for such a sweet, true 
friend.”” Maybe she thinks you are better 
than you really are, you know that well 
enough, but it is you she loves and, if she 
thinks you are good, you will try not to 
disappoint her. 

We know that many a letter signed only 
‘‘yours truly’? comes from a heart over- 
flowing with repressed affection and that 
it is not always those who say most who 
feel most, but is it not true that if we 
would train our lips to say and our pen to 
write the loving words that come into our 
hearts, and that we crush back for fear of 
being gushing, it would make many an- 
other heart warm for days together? 

I think we are often mistaken in our 
treatment of invalids in failing to express 
our real sympathy, under the mistaken idea 
that we are helping them to “bearup.”’ All 
the sick people like to have Mrs. Lovewell 
come in when they are sick and I have 
always wondered why, for she is not espe- 
cially lively, yet she knows how to cheer up 
the gloomiest invalids in town. I asked her 
the other day how she does it, and she 
smiled and said: ‘‘ The other day I went to 
see a dear friend, confined to the house 
for weeks with a torturing neuralgia, Her 
mother and sisters are perfectly devoted to 
her and have racked their brains to relieve 
the pain, but they are so afraid she will 
‘lose control of herself.’ As I went in her 
sister said: ‘O, Alice has had such a hard 
night—never slept a moment! Do see if 
you can cheer her up, but don’t say any- 
thing about her sickness or she will give 
way.’ So I went in and another sister was 
there and told all the funny things she 
could think of, and still Alice turned her 
head wearily on the pillow and laughed 
without a particle of merriment. I was 
so glad when her sister was called out and 
left me free to run over to the bed and 
take her in my arms and say, ‘ My darling, 
the pain is so hard to bear, isn’t it? I know 
just how you are suffering and am so sorry.’ 
Then I let her cry five minutes and kissed 
away the tears and when her sister came 
back the cloud was gone and the pain was 
easier to bear, because somebody knew just 
how she felt.” 

We can’t all do just like Mrs. Lovewell, 
for she has had such long practice in loving 
that it comes right from the heart when she 
does a thing like that. But we all have 
ways of showing our sympathy, if we would 
only let ourselves do it, and I do believe that 
many sick people are ali worn out with be- 
ing ‘‘ cheerful’’ and ‘‘ bearing up”’ and that 
it would be a real relief to let them have a 
good cry sometimes in the arms of some- 
body who understands. ° 

A young mother was standing by the coffin 
of her baby girl when a neighbor came in to 
comfort her. She stood a moment looking 
at the tiny figure and then said: ‘* My dear, 
you don’t know what sorrow is. I have lost 
my husband and a beautiful grown daughter, 
and that is real sorrow.’’ True enough, but 
was that the time to say it to the heart- 
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broken mother, whose first taste of sorrow 
seemed so bitter? Far better to do as did 
another lady, a perfect stranger, who heard 
of the baby’s death and came in and took 
the mother in her arms and said: “I know 
just how hard it is. I lost my own first lit- 
tle baby, too, and your baby was so lovely.” 
She did not mention then that her home 
had been many times desolated, she only 
thought of comforting the one who felt in 
that hour that all her own life had gone out 
with that of her baby. 

We hear much of the need of tact to say 
the right word or do the right thing, but it 
is real sympathy that is the heart warmer, 
love that, with a fine instinct higher than 
tact, will see and know and understand the 
true way to reach the hearts of those who 
need us. Tryit, everybody. Let the loving 
thought find expression in a word, a look, a 
letter; let the generous impulse remain un- 
checked; let your eye be practiced in read- 
ing troubled faces and the Lord will give 
you more and more of His own blessed sun- 


shine. 
a ee 


THE MASTERPIEOES OF PAINTING. 


X. THE LAST JUDGMENT. MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 





BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


A grand personality lies behind the can- 
vas or marble that is immortal. Michael 
Angelo has been called the ‘‘four souled 
man,” for his genius compassed architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and poetry. His 
life spanned nearly a century. and in his 
sixtieth year, when men usually lighten 
their work, he undertook the great altar- 
piece of the Sistine Chapel. 

Clement VII. wished to complete the 
Christology of the Sistina with frescoes of 
the Fall of the Rebel Angels and the Last 
Judgment as a celestial prologue and epi- 
logue to the drama of human redemption 
which Angelo had represented on the ceil- 
ing. The chapel is rectangular and the 
altar end is sixty feet high and forty-five 
feet wide. Three frescoes by Perugino were 
erased and the wall prepared for oil paint- 
ing. But Angelo said, ‘‘ Oil painting is for 
women; men should fresco.’’ To keep the 
dust from settling on it Angelo made an 
inclined plane, projecting the top one foot, 
but this is not apparent. 

When Clement died Angelo abandoned 
these designs and resumed the work on the 
tomb of Pope Julius II. But the new Pope, 
Paul III., who combined Borgia baseness 
and Medici culture, persuaded Angelo to 
begin the altarpiece, although he had not 
touched brush since he completed the im- 
mortal ceiling thirty years before. Defeated 
in his darling project of the tomb, sorrow- 
ful over the lost liberties of Florence, heart 
sick at profligacy in the church, solitary 
and misunderstood, this great soul again 
turned to the Last Judgment, which prob- 
ably cost him eight years of toil besides two 
years on the cartoons. The fresco was first 
exhibited Christmas, 1541. No church, no 
creed can claim it within its petty circlet, 
for it belongs to the church universal. An 
exhaustive and philosophic analysis of this 
fresco has been made by Prof. W. T. Harris, 
to which the writer of this sketch is greatly 
indebted. 


Readers should follow the description 
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with close study of a photograph *(6654), 
the larger the better. At first sight the 
400 figures seem a mass of struggling, 
Titanic forms in chaotic agitation, but a 
stately order rules each group and a beauti- 
ful symmetry unifies the whole. Angelo’s 
scheme of color was early ruined by the 
drapery patches Volterra painted to satisfy 
the mock prudery of the papal court. To 
this outrage has been added three centuries 
of dust and altar smoke. 

There are four sections. Beginning at 
the top, (1) groups under two arches; (2) 
main section including Christ with the wit- 
nesses on either side; (3) summoning angels, 
with blessed rising on the left and doomed 
descending on the right; (4) lowest section 
showing Inferno. 

The upper section makes prominent the 
emblems of the atonement and strikes the 
keynote of the picture. Under the right 
arch (612) wingless heroic angels tug and 
strain to pull forward the column to which 
Christ was bound, Others carry the ladder 
down which He was taken from the cross. 
An angel with sweet, tender face cleaves 
the air, bearing the sponge—Calvary’s only 
physical relief. Under the left arch (611) 
angels rear aloft the cross and show the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the scourge 
and the dice which allotted His garments. 
Herein lies a deep significance. They ap- 
peal to the hosts below—have they helped 
to crucify the Lord, or the least of these 
His martyred children? 

The second section (610) contains the 
focal center and the main motive of the 
scene. The central figure is Christ, whom 
‘‘every eye shall see.”” Above Him hover 
the cherubim and seraphim, proclaiming 
the final triumph of good over evil. He is 
surrounded by prophets, saints and martyrs, 
‘*a multitude whom no man can number.” 
His right hand is raised. What did Michael 
Angelo mean? Is it denunciation, the dread- 
ful ‘‘ Depart, ye cursed,” or does He uplift 
His wounded hand in token of redeeming 
love? Despite the strong suggestion of the 
Apollo Belvedere in the contour of the head, 
the expression of Christ’s face does not 
appear angry or vindictive, but majestic, 
with surpassing love. The light from the 
great white throne falls full on the Virgin 
mother at His side, who shrinks back and 
averts her sorrowful face. It illumines the 
angelic hosts above, the expectant, awe- 
struck groups of saints and sibyls, penetrat- 
ing even to the abyss below, till it meets the 
lurid glare of the Inferno. 

On the right the grand, muscular form of 
Peter advances with the keys—the golden 
one, with the cross-shaped ward, opens the 
celestial gates; the other, of iron, unbars 
the black gates of despair. The powerful 
face behind him is called Paul. Between 
the limbs of Peter and Paul peers out the 
face of the kneeling Dante. Following back 
the line of figures is seen Daniel (same face 
that he bears in the Sistine ceiling) reach- 
ing out his hand toward Christ, then St. 
Francis showing the stigmata, then the four 
Latin fathers, of whom St. Augustine is 
recognizable by his turban, and, in a dim 
perspective, the four Greek fathers close 
the ranks. -Between Peter and Christ is the 
beardless St. John, with appealing gestures, 
and directly before him is Stephen, the first 


* Figures refer to Catalogue Soule Photograph Co., 
Boston. 
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martyr, with clasped hands. The stalwart 
figure bending forward is St. Bartholomew 
who grasps the knife with which he wis 
flayed alive and—strange flight of the im. 
agination—holds forth his empty skin, St. 
Lawrence shoulders the gridiron on which 
he was roasted. The woman’s face behind 
him is called St. Barbara—why, I know not, 
We look in vain for Savonarola. 

Turning more to the right (617) there 
appears a group of martyrs whose marvel. 
ous foreshortening proves Angelo’s abso. 
lute mastery of form. St. Simon has his 
saw, St. Philip the cross, St. Hippolytus his 
iron currycombs, St. Catherine her wheel, 
St. Sebastian his arrows and above him js 
St. Andrew bearing his cross. A touch of 
human joy relieves the dread scene in the 
reunited lovers clasped in each other's 
arms, also in the saint who longingly 
reaches back for his beloved, and instantly 
we think of Jerome and Paula, types of 
friendships that Christianity alone made 
possible. The aged man advancing in the 
space behind Peter has been called Adam, 
and the woman near him, averting her face 
and clasping her hands, Eve. Human im- 
agination staggers at the attempt to fathom 
the thoughts of this woman as she con- 
fronts the closing scene of the tragedy of 
humanity which she began. 

On the other side of Christ (616) is the 
prominent figure of John the Baptist, with 
fierce, eager face and whose intense strain 
of expectation thrills through every muscle. 
David, whose back is partly turned toward 
us, supports his harp and reaches back to 
another patriarch, possibly Jacob. The 
venerable head seen between the limbs of 
John and David may be Abraham. The 
figures behind are supposed to represent 
those who prophesied of Christ’s coming, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc., but they 
are not easily identified. Among these are 
the famous women of the Bible. Farther 
to the left are the sibyls and heathen poets, 
Virgil and others, who foretold the Mes- 
siah. Taking this section as a whole, An- 
gelo probably intended to group on one 
side of Christ those who testified by deed, 
on the other, those who testified by word. 

A group of seven angels (615) with trum- 
pets forms the center of the third section. 
An angel, holding the small book of life, 
leans toward the ascending redeemed, while 
two others, with the great recording book 
of deeds, look toward the condemne4. 
These symbolize memory, and the summdn- 
ing trumpets the awakening forces of con- 
science. On the left (613) the ascending 
blest seem impelled upward as if drawn by 
the power of the cross above. The angels 
of the cardinal virtues, Patience, Temper 
ance, Justice, etc., lend helping hands, apd 
the angel of Prayer, with beautiful siguif- 
cance, easily draws up two souls with her 
rosary. The survival of human affection 
is seen in the recognition of welcoming 
friends. On the other side of the trumpet 
ers (614) is a struggling mass of the com 
demned. The seven mortal sins as demons 
pull them downward. The figures are not 
easily distinguished, but a large pho 
shows Lust dragging down a cardinal; Glat 
tony is on the left; Avarice seizes by the 
head a pope who has keys and a bag of 
gold; Indolence, Envy, Anger have each 8 
victim; and Pride has fallen lowest of all. 
One poor wretch covérs his face with bls 
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band to shut out the abyss into which 
he plunges. Despair, remorse and terror 
abound. Angelo has wrought a strong 
moral contrast. While above the blessed 
gather in eager expectation, the wicked, 
sel/-condemned, weighted down by sin, call 
upon the mountains to cover them and flee 
from the presence of the holy one. 

The lowest section shows the entrance to 
the Inferno over whose portal Dante found, 
All hope abandon ye who enter here.” In 
the lurid light stand the fiends glaring out 
with malignant hate. On the left the graves 
have opened (613) and all stages of decay 
are being rehabitated with the flesh. Some 
are only skeletons, some are tearing off their 
grave clothes, others are bewildered. Near 
the pit demons contend for the newly resur- 
rected, On the opposite side (614) is a scene 
from Dante. Charon beats with bis oar the 
plunging ones who shrink from landing, 
while horrible demons with gloating greed 
pull them with hooks. Apollyn has hurled 
one victim upon his back. The rigid figure 
on the extreme right is Midas. When Biagio, 
the master of the Inquisition, said the nude 
tigures were better suited to a bagnio than 
the Pope’s chapel, Angelo, indignant, gave 
to Midas ass’s ears and the face of Biagio. 
When he appealed to the Pope, Paul said, 
“Tf he had put you in purgatory I might 
have got you out, but my jurisdiction does 
not extend to hell.’”? Midas winds a serpent 
about him, the folds indicating to which 
circle of the Inferno the victim belongs. 

We can never know the ground traversed 
by the intellect of this gloomy man—never 
know the research, the sensations, the ex- 
altations of spirit and the despair of dis- 
.couragement as brooding through the long 
years he evolved this scene, What did he 
mean that it should say to us? Simply this: 
“Character is destiny.”” We are judged by 
the deeds done in the body, by what we do 
in every act of the will. Since voluntary 
acts are performed mainly by the muscles, 
Angelo gave a marked development to the 
muscles to signify character as the embodi- 
ment of will. He teaches human freedom, 
not fate. Each group bears a relation to 
the others and are factors in the grand, har- 
monious unity of the whole. 

One word more about his art. It has 
been said, ‘‘ Angelo could draw everything, 
as Shakespeare could say everything.’ Form 
was his sole reliance for expression. The 
sculptor in the man was always master of 
the painter. The human body held for him 
an inexhaustible symbolism. He closes a 
sonnet to Vittoria Colonna thus: 
hd hath God deigned to show Himself elsewhere 
Whie oo than in human forms sublime ; 

, Since they image Him, compel my love. 

Symonds says: “ Paint or carve the body 
of a man and, as you do it nobly, you will 
give the measure of both highest thought 
and most impassioned deed. This is the 
key to Michael Angelo’s art.” 


THE WADERS OF THE SBA. 


BY GEORGE ETHELRERT WALSH. 


When the autumn blasts from the regions 
of eternal snow begin to make the seashore 
cold, bleak and uninviting, the myriads of 
Summer visitors to the Arctic climes swarm 
in vast flocks around the bays, coves and 
river mouths of the coast, feeding upon the 
pant seeds, insects and helpless crustacea 
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of the sandy beachés or salty marshes. In 
these vast hordes of birds the waders of the 
sea are prominent, migrating in large and 
small flocks and seeking their food along 
the sides of the ponds and bays in their ex- 
tremely wary and peculiar manner, Nature 
seems to have supplied them with a strong 
instinct for wading, and, in preference to 
flying or swimming across a shallow body 
of water, they always adopt the primitive 
method of wading. Ina large flock of sea- 
birds the waders soon make themselves con- 
spicuous by their peculiar habits, for, while 
the others will run along the seashore, tak- 
ing particular care not to wet their feet, the 
bold waders will plunge in the water after 
some prey or silently stand facing the in- 
coming waves like some sentinel. 

The snipe, plovers and sandpipers are 
typical waders, and the greater part of their 
time is spent in wading in the water, pick- 
ing up the worms, snails and insects, or 
quietly watching the never-ceasing roll of 
the waves. Gathered in flocks on some 
half-submerged sandbar, they will exhibit 
all the traits characteristic of their na- 
tures. With the receding of each wave they 
will run far out into the water, pursuing 
some luckless fish or worm, and then, with 
a dexterous movement, snatch it from the 
water under the very crest of the next wave. 
Without wetting a feather or losing their 
graceful poise, the swift waders will then 
hurry toward the shore just in advance of 
the rolling wave. Frequently the chasing 
of the waves seems to be done purely for 
the sport and not for any other purpose, It 
is rarely that they are caught and more 
rarely that the waders trust to their wings 
to escape the rushing waters. Sentinel-like 
one will be seen stunding in an inch of water 
watching the rolling wave approach. The 
small eyes are motionless and the bird 
seems unaware of the danger threatening it. 
Nearer and nearer the turbulent water ap- 
proaches, and when about to engulf the 
silent bird the small head is suddenly 
plunged under its base, a worm or insect 
caught, and then, with the quickness of 
thought, the nimble legs carry the wader 
far from the reach of the angry waves. 

This method of fishing is quite interest- 
ing. Every wave carries seeds, snails, mol- 
lusks or some edible food toward the shore 
with it, and the small waders that can de- 
liberately snatch it from the swirling waters 
as it is tumbled along are worthy of the 
name of expert fishers. Their sense of sight 
and hearing is very keen, and while this 
serves them well in securing them food it 
also answers the purpose of warning them 
of the approach of an enemy. When such 
an enemy approaches the waders do not 
ignominiously take flight, but they shift 
their fishing ground by running rapidly 
along the edge of the water. While appar- 
ently all intent upon gathering their food, 
they are nevertheless keeping a good watch 
upon the hunter. When he approaches a 
few steps or yards the waders, apparently 
unintentionally, run swiftly along the edge 
of the water in the opposite direction. So 
nimble are their feet that they will often 
give a hunter a long, hard chase before he 
can get near enough to shoot or to frighten 
them up with his presence. Even when 4 


gun is shot off they do not rise on the wing 
always, but trust to their legs to carry them 
far enough away. 
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A wounded bird of this class will often 





escape a dog by taking to the water. In its 
native element it feels almost safe, and its 
light body floats easily upon the water. The 
dog may swim toward it, but it generally 
manages to elude him by fluttering farther 
out into the bay or ocean. Where the waves 
are rolling up it can ride the crests with 
wonderful grace and ease, while the dog 
will become alarmed and demoralized. The 
hunter is likewise fooled by the wader’s 
actions. It will float upon the water as if 
apparently unable to fly, but when the eager 
hunter has plunged in the cold water up to 
his waist the wounded bird will quietly 
flutter its wings and fly away several rods, 
Probably of all birds they are the most diffi- 
cult ones to get after being slightly wounded. 

The waders are persistent fishers and 
some of them will be found on our coasts 
during the coldest days in winter. The ice- 
cold water has no terrors for them and they 
seem to enjoy standing in it when the mer- 
cury has dropped far below the freezing 
point. As the ocean never freezes over 
their fishing ground is always open. Heavy 
falls of snow will occasionally make it diffi- 
cult for them to fish along the shore at high 
tide, and it is at such times that they ap- 
pear disconsolate and lonely. Perched upon 
some spar or buoy they will wait quietly for 
the tide to fall, looking cold and cheerless 
on their lonely seat. Others will stand 
with one foot in the snow, while the other one 
is buried in the warm feathers of the breast. 
There is a pitiful expression about their 
whole attitude which makes the spectator 
sympathize with the little waders. But 
when the tide falls the sandbars are bare 
once more, and they assemble upon them in 
their old-time glee. They will fish by the 
hours then and rush around with such en- 
ergy that there is no time left to think of 
the cold, barren scene. 

The larger waders by the sea, such as the 
cranes, ibises, spoonbills and herons, ex- 
hibit similar habits and methods so charac- 
teristic of the smaller ones. They, too, are 
persistent fishers and waders, and many of 
them even seem to take a nap while stand- 
ing in the water. Curling the neck up 
under the wing and holding one leg up in 
a peculiar fashion, they stand in the water 
on the other leg and quietly pass the noon- 
time away. Later they return to their fish- 
ing and wading, but nearly every day they 
take a short time for this quiet, peaceful 
siesta, standing on one leg ig the water. 

Src EEE ONT ae 


SETTLING A TERRITORY. 

Almost as exciting as encounters with 
Indians in the early history of our country 
was the struggle, two weeks ago, for posses- 
sion of that part of Oklahoma known as the 
Cherokee strip. For days in advance people 
of all ages and classes, white and colored, 
in every variety of costume, gathered on 
the border, coming on foot, on horseback, 
on bicycles, in mule teams, in prairie 
schooners and in nearly every sort of a 
vehicle to be seen in the Transportation 
Building at the World’s Fair, No one could 
gross the border until he had registered and 
scores of clerks from the department at 
Washington were on hand for this purpose. 
The eager settlers camped all along the line 
in booths and one farsighted speculator 
bought up all the camp chairs in the region 
to rent or sell to the weary waiters, 
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When the time came to cross over there 
was a wild rush of about 100,000 persons, 
who, in a few hours, had turned the silent 
wilderness into a bustling city. One ambi- 
tious cycler actually beat a railroad train in 
speed and another enterprising fellow sailed 
into the new settlement in a balloon. Of 
course these first comers grabbed the most 
desirable building spots. An undertaker, 
foreseeing the accidents likely to occur in 
the midst of such a scramble, sent ahead 
three wagon loads of coffins. In less than 
half a day towns were staked out and there 
sprang into being numberless business firms. 
Four years ago, when the Territory was first 
opened, similar scenes were witnessed, but 
in no other country in the world could such 
a sight be duplicated. 


Se 


THE UNPRINOIPLED BAT. 


BY PHILIP B. STRONG. 





Have you read the fable about the bat, 
Why he flies at night and always alone? 
(Of course you have frequently noticed that.) 
Well, here is the tale in words of my own. 


It seems that the beasts and birds, one day, 
Fierce warfare waged, by rivalry led; 

Now the birds would be victors in the fray, 
Then the beasts would conquerors be instead. 


And the bat, resolved to be on the side 
Of whichever party at length should win, 
With every turn in the battle’s tide 
Would choose which ranks he would fight 
within. 
When the varying conflict in time was done, 
The bat, with no one his friend to call, 
Was driven forth from the light of the sun, 
A creature despised and shunned by all. 


Ah! those who practice deceit at last 
Shall find such policy does not pay ; 
Who plays with principle loose and fast 
Must tread a dreary and darksome way. 
ear Sabor ereh 


GLADSTONE’S AX. 


An interesting object in the Forestry 
Building at the World’s Fair is one of the 
axes used by England’s prime minister in 
felling trees on his estate at Hawarden. It 
is ina glass case and as carefully guarded 
as if the case contained the crown jewels of 
the queen. Some people question whether 
the implement was ever wielded by the 
‘grand old man,’’ but accompanying it is 
an authentic letter from his son Herbert 
testifying to the fact that his father has 
really used it. After the fair closes the ax 
will be presenfed to some lumber associa- 
tion of the United States asa memento. It 
was secured for the exposition by the presi- 
dent of a lumber company in Marietta, O., 
through ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln. 





—_— 


A WONDERFUL VIOLINIST. 

A thrilling incident in the life of Ole Bull, 
the celebrated Norwegian musician, which 
was related originally by Lydia Maria Child 
but has long been out of print, has been freshly 
told lately by Harriet Prescott Spofford in 
Harper’s Bazar. At one time Ole Bull was 
in Rome with Thorwaldsen and a famous 
young artist, both of whom urged him to 
write out his Polacca Guerriera and present it 
at his first concert there. The way in which 
he tantalized and astonished his friends by 
his procrastination appears in the subjoined 
recital : 


The concert was advertised and the Pol- 
acca was in the program. Still it had no 
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existence except in the musician’s soul. 
‘* Have you written that music?” said Thor- 
waldsen. ‘Are you crazy?” inquired the 
painter. But Ole would throw his arms 
around them and laugh and jest as if his 
musical reputation concerned every one 
more than it did himself. The day before 
the concert his friends were in despair when 
they saw him preparing to go out after 
breakfast. ‘‘ Have you written any of that 
music?”’ said they, entreatingly. 

‘“‘No, my dear friends, but I have it all 
here,” replied he, playfully touching his 
forehead. 

They urged that the concert was to be 
the next day aud that the piece must be 
rehearsed. 

‘*T will do it this evening,”’ said he. 

‘You are an imprudent man,” they re- 
plied. ‘The public of Rome will not bear 
such treatment. You will make a complete 
failure.” 

He laughed and coaxed them caressingly 
not to be troubled on his account. The 
evening was far spent when he returned. 
The artist, in anxious tones, asked, ‘‘ Dear 
Ole, have you done anything about that 
music?”’ 

‘*No, I have not had time.”’ 

‘* But do set about it this moment.” 

‘‘O, Tcannot! Iam so tired that I must 
go directly to bed.”’ 

In vain the artist remonstrated and en- 
treated. A spirit of mischief had taken 
possession of the wayward minstrel. He 
plunged into bed and soon pretended to be 
sound asleep. The other had the habit of 
talking to himself, and as he listened to the 
basso solo of the counterfeit sleeper he mut- 
tered: ‘‘ How can he go to sleep with noth- 
ing done about that music? It is more than 
I can comprehend. I wish I could feel as 
easy about it as he does.” 

As soon as his friend was fairly asleep, 
Ole sprang out of bed, lighted a candle and 
stepped softly into an adjoining room, where 
he began to write down his music with 
prestissimo speed. The outline had long 
been in his mind, and new thoughts for the 
filling up came with a rush of inspiration. 
He wrote as fast as the pen could fly. At 
four o’clock the score for all the orchestral 
parts was written out. For his violin part 
he trusted entirely to his own wonderful 
memory. spnting § arranged all, he stole 
quietly back into his bed. The artist, who 
was an early riser, soon began to stir. Ole 
breathed sonorously, as if he were in a dee 
sleep. ‘Still asleep,’? murmured his friend, 
‘‘as quietly as if the music were all ready 
for the orchestra. I wish we were safely 
through this evening.” 

It was not long before his anxiety took a 
more active form. He began to shake the 
sleeper, saying, ‘‘ Ole, do wake up and try 
to do something about that music!’’ But 
he obtained only the drowsy answer, “ O, 
I cannot; I am—so very sleepy.’”’ Vexed 
and discouraged the painter went to his 
easel and said no more. 

At breakfast Ole Bull was full of fun and 
frolic. But Thorwaldsen and the artist 
were impatient with what they deemed such 
thoughtless trifling with public expectation. 

‘You will come to my concert tonight, 
will you not?” said the mischievous musi- 
cian. 

In dismal tones they replied: ‘‘ No; Ole. 
We love you too well to witness your dis- 
grace. Take it as lightly as you please, but 
you may be assured the public of Rome will 
not bear such treatment.” 

‘*O, do come,’’ pleaded the musician, 
coaxingly; ‘‘just a little, little within the 
door. And then when I am di ed you 
can easily slip away.” And he hurried off 
to keep his appointment with the orchestra. 

He had an excellent band of musicians 
who could play the most difficult music with 
the slightest preparation. The rehearsal 
went off to his complete satisfaction, and he 
returned to his friends as gay as a lark. 
His apparent recklessness made them still 
more sad. 

The dreaded evening came. The house 
was crowded. Ole was full of that Px ul 
confidence which genius is so apt to feel in 
effusions that have just burst freshly from 
its overflowing fountain. The orchestra de- 
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lighted in the composition and played it 

th their hearts. The brilliancy of the 
theme and the uncommon beauty of the 
cantabile took the audience by surprise, 
The novelty and marvelous difficulty of the 
finale, in which the violin alone performs 
four distinct parts and keeps up a continu- 
ous shake through fifteen bars, completely 
electrified them. There was a perfect tem- 
pest of applause. In the midst of his tri- 
umph the composer, looking as quiet and as 
demure as possible, glanced toward the door, 
There stood Thorwaldsen and the artist, 
The latter had a trick of moving tobacco 
from one side of his mouth to the other 
when he was excited and pleased. I[t was 
now flying from cheek to cheek almost as 
rapidly as the violin bow had been flying 
through its continuousshake. The moment 
he left the stage his friends rushed into his 
arms, exclaiming: ‘‘ When on earth did you 
do it? Only tell us that! O, it was too 
beautiful!”’ 

‘Don’t be so Bay, my dear friends,” re- 
plied he, with mock gravity. ‘You know 
the public of Rome won't bear such trifling. 
Why did you come to witness my disgrace?” 

The next day all Rome was ringing with 
the praises of the Norwegian violinist, 
They knew not which to applaud most, his 
genius or his superhuman strength in per- 
forming the four distinct parts on the violin 
at once and keeping up the motion of his 
bow with such lightning swiftness for so 
long atime. No person who has not tried 
it can conceive of the extreme difficulty of 
playing at once distinct parts on each of 
the strings. It requires muscles as strong 
as iron and elastic as India rubber. Paga- 
nini had sufficient elasticity but not sufti- 
cient strength. Ole Bull is the only man 
in the world that ever did it. When the 
Parisians first heard him produce this won- 
derful effect of four violins it seemed so 
incredible that a story was circulated in 
the papers that it was all a deception, that 
some other musician was playing two of 
the parts behind the scenes. Thus origi- 
nated a charge of charlatancy so often and 
so unjustly repeated. The Polacca brought 
its composer a brilliant reputation at once, 
and musical critics were obliged to content 
themselves with saying that it was not 
written in the right measure for a polacca. 





If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 

Unto bis nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 

—Emily Dickinson. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
ID it occur to the Cornerers 
—I presume not—in read- 
ing the Corner of two 
weeks ago, just now at 
hand, that the closing 
lines of advice to them 
about going to school, in 
' very prosy rhyme, were 
simply manufactured by the Foreman to fill 
out the column? Would it not have been 
more manly, if he wished to add such a 
paragraph for his own convenience, to put 
it in brackets and sign his initials? 

[DID it occur to the Cornerefts—I presume 
not—that while Mr, Martin is at the World’s 
Fair, out of reach of proofs, that the “‘ Despotic 
Foreman ” has the opportunity to justify the 
great name which has been thrust upon him 
by using just what cut pleases him without 
reference to the “copy”? which Mr. M. left? 
I take special pleasure, therefore, in introduc- 
ing again the cut of “the bland old gentle- 
man” which served as our figurehead last year ; 

rhapsit may be useful to any Corner children 
who happen to be sauntering through Jackson 
Park about these days! I fancy I see them 
holding this cut and comparing it with every 
venerable looking gentleman who registers at 
the Massachusetts Building or at the Congre- 
gational headquarters in the gallery of the 
Manufactures Building! Signed, D. F.] 

I can quotea much finer bit of educational 
poetry than his which I have just heard 
for the first time. A happy little boy from 
Colorado, about four years old, who called 
on me two or three days ago, suddenly 
broke out in singing it while playing blocks 
on the floor: 

Pike’s Peak or bust, 
Pike’s Peak er bust, 
Colo-rado Col-lege, 
Yell we must ! 

Beside the historical and geographical 
value of this chorus it is very gratifying to 
know that that young institution on the 
hither slope of the Rockies, so grandly 
promising in all other respects, is not a 
whit behind the great Eastern universities 
in the department of athletic poetry; in 
depth of meaning and soul-stirring pathos 
I think this quatrain is nearly if not quite 
equal to the famous “ frog yell’? of Yale, 
while much more intelligible to those who 
do not understand Greek! 

Here is a poetical question from still far- 
ther West. Can any one answer it? 

VACAVILLE, CAL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to ask who wrote 


the ro beginning with, or containing, the 
words, 


0, do you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 


Tenjoy the Corner very much. 
Yours respectfully, GERTRUDE J. 

The next letter is from a point so far West 
a to belong to the East; it must have come 
around the globe the wrong way so as to get 
Into the Alphabet’s mail. At any rate, it 
has to do with the Armenian alphabet and 
80 follows nicely our little lesson in Japa- 
hese of last week, 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Ruth sends violets 
ag this card [containing a verse from the 
Wenty-third Psalm], as I told her she might 
. if she could read it nicely herself. The 
“rhenians use their own capitals where we 
ie, Homan humerals, You will see that this 

ter +, called inny, stands for twenty, and 
= the third letter of the alphabet, kim, 
ree for three. Jps is the first letter of the 
Ppabet, There are thirty-eight in all. 
“a Sy you say it was far-fetched to regard 
8 88¢ oblige aS Synonymous with Luke 12: 
“daa ¢. Iam always troubled to define the 
Phrase to children. .. . Can you tell me the 


author of these lines? 


As when the weary traveler 8 

=e hight of some o’erlooking hill, 
heart revives, if ’cross the 

He sees his home, though 


lains 
it still. 
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Our boys are disgusted because, having put 
five precious: dollars into the —— Encyclo- 
pedia, they cannot find out when the lantern 


was invented! While I have been writing a 
procession of boys has passed praying for rain, 
a flag in front, then a moolah reading, then 
the crowd crying out a response. 
Yours sincerely, A MorHER. 

How much easier to learn English than 
Armenian or Japanese! What can they do 
with thirty-eight letters? If they are all as 
hard to make or read as those on Ruth’s 
card, I pity the little Armenianettes who 
have to learn the language! The character 
for 20 is easy, however, as was that which 
occurred twice in our Japanese receipt last 
week. I did not have room then to call 
your attention to the Japanese figures. 
1, 2, 3 are like our Roman numerals, only 
horizontal instead of perpendicular: 1, ——; 
2, ——; 3, ==. The figures after 3 are 
made by combining several short marks, as 
with us. The character for 10 is a cross, not 
much different from our X. You know we 
talked about this a few weeks ago (under X). 

The definition of noblesse oblige from 
Luke is excellent! I looked it up for my- 
self in Webster and the Century only a few 
days ago: ‘Nobility obliges; noble rank 
compels to noble acts; rank imposes obli- 
gation; much is rightly expected of one of 
high birth or station.’’ Of course the prin- 
ciple in the gospel applies as well to the 
possession of talent or learning or property 
—gifts of any kind. 


The hymn is by dear old John Newton, 
the English minister of last century; three 
verses of it are found in many hymn-books, 
I have the original in ‘‘Olney Hymns,”’ which 
I bought in Olney, the home of Newton 
There are six verses there, 


and Cowper. 
none of which should have been omitted. 


Sorry about the missing lantern in the 
In a small cyclopedia within 
reach of my hand [ find this: ‘* those of 
in England, it is 
said, by Alfred; London lighted by lan- 
Ata 
house where [ called the other night I found 
a newly invented jack-o’-lantern, cut out of 
a pasteboard box instead of a pumpkin—the 
That re- 


encyclopedia. 
scraped horn invented 


terns with glass sides, A.D. 1415.” 


boy showed me how it worked! 
minds me of another letter from Turkey. 


OorFa, TURKEY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a couple of 
clay lamps from an ancient tomb in this his- 
you 
secure for our school cabinet a few things 
Our pupils especially want a 
croeodile’s tooth and some of the gray forest 
moss, a few shells or a piece of cane cactus, or 


toric city, also a few coins, etc. Can 


from Florida? 


anything else that could be sent you by mail. 


Sincerely yours, in behalf of interesting young 


people. Miss 8. 


Opening a box the other day which had 
come to me without name or place, suppos- 
ing that it contained the lamps, I found, 
curiously enough, an alligator’s egg, some 
hanging moss and a bit of sponge—all evi- 
dently from Florida! Will those do? But 
I have seen nothing of the box from Tur- 
key. Is not Oorfa supposed to be the * Ur 
of the Chaldees”’ from which Abraham 
‘* went out, not knowing whither he went’’? 
Do the missionaries there think this tra- 
ditional site the correct one? 

Mr. MARTIN. 


P.S. The little girl who wrote from 
Cape Rosier [Sept. 7] says it was a ‘ swell 
hotel,’”? not a ‘‘ small hotel,’? where they 
stopped at Camden—a great difference! 
Error of D. F.’s type, of course. [WNo, sir, 
error of Mr. M.’s typewriter! D. F.] 
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Lesson FoR Oct. 8. Rom. 3: 19-26. 
REDEMPTION IN OHRIST. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





We should approach the great central truth 
of the gospel in this lesson thoughtfully and 
reverently, avoiding attempts to argue any 
one theory of the atonement as against other 
theories. It is probable that very few even 
of adult pupils in the Sunday school are 
much interested in the patristic, substitu- 
tionary, governmental or moral view of this 
doctrine. It will.be sufficient if we can help 
them to a vital faith in the fact that redemp- 
tion for sinners has been provided through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

This chapter begins by showing that the 
Jews have a great advantage over the heathen 
in knowing the law. So have we Christians 
who have the Bible. But Paul goes on to say 
that in spite of this advantage, Jews are no 
better than Gentiles [v. 9], for both alike are 
sinners. This he proves by quotations from 
the Old Testament. Then he develops the 
doctrine of redemption as follows: 

1. None become righteous through obedience 
to law [vs. 19, 20]. This is not stated as a 
necessity but as a fact. ‘‘ All have sinned.” 
That is the doctrine of the New Testament. 
“If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
Him a liar and His word is not in us.’’ Even 
if we should now and always in the future 
perfectly obey God we should still be sinners, 
for we have not obeyed Him. No one can 
hope for salvation who does not confess his 
own sins. The first advantage of having the 
Bible is in being taught by it what sin is. 
The law condemps all who are under it and 
reveals to those who know it their guilt. 
‘Through the law cometh the knowledge of 
sin,’ that is, the thorough knowledge of sin. 
All men have some consciousness of want of 
harmony with God, some voice of conscience 
within them [2: 19). But the knowledge 
which the Bible brings reveals clearly to us 
our danger of the awful penalty of sin, which 
is moral and spiritual death. 

2. There is a righteousness apart from the 
law which is received through faith in Jesus 
Christ. The guilty soul is not made righteous 
by obeying the law, but by a gift of God im- 
parted to those who believe. That great truth 
of the gospel can be learned only by experi- 
ence. So Paul had learned it. He had tried 
to gain righteousness by obeying law and had 
succeeded as well as any one could succeed. 
He had obeyed the law of Moses most scrupu- 
lously, had been circumcised the eighth day, 
had inherited all that a Jew could inherit, 
had lived according to the strictest rules of 
the Pharisees, ‘‘ as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law found blameless ”’ [Phil. 3: 
4-6). But all that he had gained in that way 
he counted as nothing in comparison with be- 
ing found in Christ, “ not having a righteous- 
ness of mine own, even that which is of the 
law, but that which is through faith in Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 
So must we find it, if at all. First, we must 
know ourselves as sinners. Then we must 
know God as our Father, as He has revealed 
Himself in Christ. A righteous judge would 
condemn every guilty one brought to his court. 
But a righteous father, seeing his son anxious 
to obey, yet failing to do it through ignorance 
or weakness or for any cause, would take the 
will for the deed and treat his child as though 
he were righteous. This is what Paul had 
discovered for himself. This is what he gave 
himself to tell to all men. Let any one take 
his concordance and find and mark all the pas- 
sages in Paul’s writings where he speaks of 
righteousness. Then let him read Paul’s let- 
ters through, noting how they are related to 
and filled with Paul’s idea of the righteous- 
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ness of God which is given to men, and he will 
find, if he truly seeks it, the mystery of the 
gospel, the supreme revelation of God, the 
most precious thing in all the world. But the 
question will constantly press itself on his 
thought, how God can be righteous and yet 
accept those to be righteous who are sinners 
[v. 26]. So Paul explains the fact that: 

3. This righteousness God imparts to all 
who believe in Jesus Christ [vs. 22-26]. He 
declares that they are made _ righteous 
‘freely,’’ that is, without any payment on 
their part to redeem themselves, because 
Christ has paid their ransom through His 
death. God has, in His mercy, passed over 
the sins we have done already by making 
Christ’s blood a propitiatory sacrifice to show 
His righteousness [v. 25]. Christ’s death on 
the cross makes a reconciliation between God 
and man when man believes in Christ as 
doing this for him. I do not undertake fully 
to explain this. I do not think any teacher 
has the right to insist that his explanation 
shal] be accepted as the only one possible. 
But the fact must be accepted in order to sal- 
vation. As I understand it, God has shown 
His attitude toward sin by sending His Son to 
suffer and die on account of sin. So He shows 
‘His righteousness at this present season,” 
forever hating sin, yet accounting those to be 
righteous who accept for themselves release 
from penalty through the way God has pro- 
vided for them by the sufferings and death of 
Christ. Christ has not only furnished to us 
motives to repent and turn to God. He has 
also moved God to forgiveness by showing 
through Christ’s sufferings the righteousness 
of God against sin. To quote from another, 
‘From His cross there arose the most perfect 
homage rendered to the righteousness of God. 
In this death the sin of mankind was, there- 
fore, doubly judged and the righteousness of 
God doubly manifested—by the external fact 
of this painful and ignominious punishment 
and by the inward act of Christ’s conscience, 
which ratified this dealing of which sin was 
the object in His person.” 

But most of those who feel themselves sin- 
ners will not care or need to try to explain the 
working of the mind of God toward men in 
the great act of redemption. They will be 
content to accept the fact that Christ died for 
our sins and that “there is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus.’’ This is the glorious truth that we are 
to believe and think about till love to Him 
wells up in us and grows strong and control- 
ling, and makes us always unwilling to do 
anything unworthy of one who has been re- 
deemed from sin and made a child of God and 
a joint heir with Christ through His death for 
us. It is easy to see, therefore: 

4. That this gift of righteousness does not 
destroy the law, but establishes it [vs. 27-31]. 
Whether we are Jews and have held relations 
with God through attempting to obey the 
Mosaic law, or Gentiles who have not tried to 
obey it, through faith in Jesus Christ we shall 
both alike be accounted righteous. But we 
shall find that our faith in Him takes the 
place of all the sacrifices by which Jews 
sought to gain the favor of God and peace 
with Him, and that our gratitude for redemp- 
tion and love for Him who has thus taken us 
into fellowship with Himself will move us to 
the right conduct which the law commands. 
Since we are His we cannot do what would 
dishonor Him. We cannot even entertain 
thoughts which would not be in harmony with 
His mind and will. He has made our lives 
His life and His life ours. ‘‘ For I through the 
law died into the law, that I might live unto 
God. I have been crucified with Christ, yet 
I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
up for me.” 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WAEELOcK, 


Recall the illustration used last Sunday of 
the man who tried to climb the cliff without 
the friendly rope. (Draw the outline of g 
cliff, with the path upwards and the rope.) 
What could be seen from the top? The glory 
of the midnight sun. Could the traveler at 
the base see it? Could he find a path of his 
own which was safe? On what must he de. 
pend? Could he see the glorious sun if he 
should go part of the way toward the top? 
Even then he would come short of the glory; 
he would be still in the shadow of the frown. 
ing rock. 

In the same letter of which we talked last 
Sunday Paul writes of the glory of God and 
of the way to reach it. What letter was this? 
What did Paul say was the power of God 
unto salvation? Draw the roll again and 
print, “‘ The Gospel of Christ.” The gospel 
carries with it everywhere the power of sal- 
vation, because it tells us of Jesus Christ, 
who came to lead men out of the shadow of 
sin to the hights of God where His glory can 
be seen. No one who stays below in the yal- 
ley of self and of self-seeking can understand 
or see this glory. It comes only to him who 
climbs. And one must climb all the way to 
perfect faith. Part way will not do. (Draw 
a hand laying hold of the rope.) Jesus Christ 
is the rope which gives safety to all who will 
walk by it. But the hand of the traveler 
must grasp the rope or it is useless to him. 
By faith we lay hold of the salvation of God. 
We might call this hand the hand of faith. 
(Write.) Every time any one reaches forth 
this hand he finds help. And if he keeps on 
praying and believing and reaching after God 
the hight is gained where all the shadows flee, 
because there is perfect trust that He doeth 
all things well, and the glory of God is always 
around such a one. But look down here at 
the foot of the cliff. Here is where we all 
begin, ‘“‘ For all,’ says Paul, “have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God.’’ (Write 
* All” at the base of the cliff. On the top 
write, ‘‘ The Glory of God.’’) If there is any 
one who has not begun to pray and to trust 
and to climb, he is still here in the dark shad- 
ows. His own sin is like the rugged cliff he 
must overcome. (Mention here, in illustra- 
tion, some of the sins or temptations which 
may beset the members of your class.) But 
on the top the glory shines forever, and 
through Christ Jesus we have the strong help 
which we need as we mount toward it. (Write 
on the rope “ Christ Jesus” and “ Freely by 
His grace.’’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 1-7. Prevailing Prayer. Deut. 9%: 
16-29; Luke 18: 10-14; Eph. 6: 18-20. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


OO ————— 


Y. P, 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 8-14. Faith in Jesus Christ. What 
Is It? Rom. 3: 22; Eph. 3: 17-21. 

To be able to give a correct theological defi- 
nition of faith is desirable, but it is of vastly 
greater consequence to exercise Christian faith 
day by day. No less a saint than Thomas ® 
Kempis said, “I would rather feel faith than 
define it.” If children waited to analyze love 
before they exhibited a trace of it what would 
become of the free, spontaneous affection which 
springs up in their young hearts? If we 
stopped every time we entered a railway train 
to reason out to our own satisfaction why ¢ 
ought to trust the engineer there would be 
very little comfort in traveling. Fortunately, 
as a general thing, the world moves along ? 
the faith principle withuut people al 
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realizing it. The moment men begin to lose 
confidence in one another, as we have had 
abundant evidence during the last two 
months, a financial crisis arises and hard 
times set in. 

Now the faith which the Christian has in 
Jesus Christ cannot be of an altogether differ- 
ent order from the faith which is shown in 
countless ways in ordinary affairs. It is the 
same faculty, or set of faculties, turned toward 
a certain majestic and gracious person who 
has been proved over and over again worthy 
of confidence. It begins often timidly enough, 
but it is capable of growth. Peter and Jobn 
had a little of it when they left their fishing 
tackle at the call of Christ, but very little 
compared with the after-growth from that little 
seed of trust. Still they were Christians the 
moment they set their faces toward Christ. 

Christian faith is, after all, a very reasonable 
and sensible thing. Itis first of alla confidence 
in Christ as a teacher. What impressed most 
the men of His day in regard to His teachings 
was their authoritative character, and this 
same trait has always carried conviction to 
those who have studied the teachings of 
Christ carefully and reverently. What He 
has to tell us about God and the hereafter, 
about sin and its consequences, about man 
and his possibilities, about the relations of 
man to his fellows, we accept, finding from 
Him light on these great subjects which have 
baffled the wisest intellects of the world. 
Put the finest teachings of all other sages 
alongside of Christ’s words and see how 
the latter outshine the former. Again, faith 
in Christ means acceptance of His way of 
life. Christ marks out a certain course for 
His followers, which they are to try to pursue. 
It isa way of sincerity, of simplicity, of purity, 
of unselfishness, of, helpfulness. To have 
faith in Christ so strong as to compel one to 
adopt His way of life is afar different thing 
from a mere intellectual assent to His own 
teachings or the teachings of the creeds about 
Him. This formal faith may prove a passport 
to heaven but it is of not much service for 
here and now. Real faith involves also a re- 
liance upon the personal help and sympathy 
of Jesus. Without’ this personal element 
Christianity lacks color, warmth and inspira- 
tional power. We should have a tender sym- 
pathy for every one who is trying to do right 


and to help others all they can, and there are 
more such persons about us than perhaps we 
realize. But our problem is to bring them to 
see how much better and easier it is to let 


Christ help them tc be good, for it is true, as 
Dr. Hepry Van Dyke says, that the way to be 
good is to love and obey Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is right living plus a personal relation 
to Christ. 

Parallel verses: Luke 17: 5; Acts 3: 16; Rom. 
3:27; 10:17; 2. Cor. 4: 13; Gal. 3: 23-26; 5:6; 
Eph. 6: 14-16; 2 Thess. 1: 11, 12; Heb. 10: 22, 
23; 11: 1-40; 12: 1-3; James 1: 3; 2: 5, 14-18, 
%; 1 John 5: 4,5; Jude 20, 21. 


— —_>:—~——— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The New Southwest, including Arizona and 
New Mexico, is a comparatively unknown 
field, ably described by Dr. Choate in the 
Home Missionary. The missionaries in this 
section of our country are beset with many 
difficulties, owing to the heterogeneous ele- 
ments in the population. ‘‘ Foreign home 
missions” is an applicable expression in this 
instance, for the Eastern born American is 
the immigrant and the Indian and Mexican 
are the original occupants. In New Mexico 
are found the Apache, Navajo and Pueblo 
Indians, as well as the Spanish Mexicans in 
large numbers. This latter class can only be® 
reached by missionaries capable of speaking 
the Spanish language fluently. To meet the 
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need of such workers, felt as well by the 
American Board in Mexico, the board and 
the N. W. E. C. have united in establishing 
the Rio Grande Training School at El Paso, 
Tex. Only a comparatively small per cent. 
of the native Mexicans in New Mexico can 
read or write, but public and Christian 
schools are rapidly springing up, and the 
coming generation will not grow up in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual darkness of its fathers. 
Congregational academies and schools reach 
nearly 2,000 children, and the church at Albu- 
querque with its fine new building is the 
stronghold of Congregationalism in the Ter- 
ritory. 

In spite of its fair pledges of reparation and 
concessions made to our Government through 
the United States minister, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is placing every obstacle in the way 
of our educational work in Turkey. The 
latest report is to the effect that the promised 
firman for Anatolia College has not been 
granted and that the permit to rebuild at 
Marsovan on the lot formerly occupied by the 
girls’ school building is withheld. The au- 
thorities have demanded a written pledge 
that the new building shall not be used either 
for religious or educational purposes, which, 
of course, cannot be given, as the building is 
intended for aschool. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that our treaty rights will eventually be 
recognized and respected without the neces- 
sity of further interference on the part of our 
Government. 

A letter dated from a kraal on the Buzi 
River has been received from Mr. Bunker giv 
ing the latest tidings in regard to the progress 
of the party on its way to Gazaland, whither 
the East African Mission kas been removed. 
He says it is far from an easy undertaking to 
begin such a mission as this, but all the mem- 
bers of the party, notably the women, bravely 
bear the hardships of the tedious and weari- 
some journey. The first part was by sea, fol- 
lowing the coast northward for 700 miles, and 
from there up the Buzi River inland for 200 
miles. The boat for the river voyage was 
made by the industrial department of the 
boys’ training school at Adams. It will be 
exchanged for canoes as the party proceeds 
inland, while the last part of the journey will 
be overland across a roadless country and 
must be traversed on foot, unless the women 
and children are carried part of the way in 
hammocks by the natives. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Atthe Parliament of Religions Kinza Hirai’s 
rebuke for the injustice shown to Japan by 
Christian nations contained much of whole- 
some truth and the young Japanese easily won 
the sympathy of his vast audience. Speaking 
of the reason why Christianity has not been 
more warmly accepted in Japan, he closed with 
the following eloquent words: 

We are very often called barbarians and I 
have read and heard that Japanese are stub- 
born and cannot understand the truth of the 
Bible. I will admit that this is true in some 
sense, for though they admire the eloquence of 
the orator and wonder at his courage, though 
they approve his logical argument, yet they 
are very stubborn and will not join Chris- 
tianity as long as they think it is Western 
morality to preach one thing and practice an- 
other. But I know this is not the morality of 
the civilized West and I have the firmest be- 
lief in the highest humanity and noblest gen- 
erosity of the American nation toward us. 

The paper of Right Rev. Reuchi Shibata, 
president of the Jikko sect of the old Shinto 
faith, was significant in more ways than one. 
Never before had a priest of Shintoism told of 
his faith in a foreign land. He began with 
the story of the origin of man and the begin- 
nings of religion in Japan, set forth the doc- 
trines of the Jikko sect and closed with the 
following remarkably liberal sentiments, wor- 
thy of the most enlightened and broad-minded 
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American but somewhat surprising in a priest 
of a heathen religion: ‘ As our doctrines teach 
us, all animate and inanimate things were 
born from one heavenly deity and every one 
of them has its particular mission, so we ought 
to love them all and also to respect the vari- 
ous forms of religions in the world. They are 
all based, I believe, on the fundamental truth 
of religion. The difference between them is 
only in the outward form, influenced by va- 
riety of history, the disposition of the people 
and the physical conditions of the places where 
they originated.” 

The report of the parliamentary committee 
to investigate the truth of the charges of the 
American W. C. T. U. representatives, Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, against the 
officials of the Indian service has just been 
made public, and it records a great victory 
for the brave women. Their charges, that the 
officials have repeatedly disregarded law in 
their condoning and fostering vice in the In- 
dian military cantonments, are substantiated, 
and Lord Roberts, who, as commander-in-chief 
of the Indian military forces, denied the state- 
ments of the American women when they 
made them public in the English press, has 
written an apology to Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell and acknowledges that he was mis- 
informed. The record that Dr. Bushnell made 
in this country gave assurance of her wisdom 
and courage, and froin the first her American 
friends have believed she was telling nothing 
but the truth about the condition of affairs in 
the Indian army. 

Judging from the report of a missionary 
meeting held in South Norway the past sum- 
mer, our Scandinavian brethren are not lack- 
ing in missionary zeal. There were present 
about twenty Lutheran missionaries, a hun- 
dred delegates froin the surrounding country 
and thousands of people. The sessions lasted 
three or four days, some of the subjects taken 
up being the best ways of interesting the 
young in foreign missions and the relations 
between missions and faith. The speakers 
were, most of them, plain men, peasants and 
fishermen, with here and there a schoolmaster 
or catechist. However, several men of mark 
and influence in that part of the country also 
participated. It speaks well for the religious 
life of Norway, in the rural districts espe- 
cially, that a subject like Foreign Missions 
can call together, year after year, such large 
and attentive audiences. Norwegian mis- 
sions, by the way, are carried on in Zululand, 
Madagascar and China. 

Two very ancient stone monuments in Asia, 
which have only recently been translated by 
scholars, form the earliest undoubted evidence 
of the extension of Christianity to the south of 
India and north of China as early as the mid- 
dle of theseventh century. One is the Persian 
cross found near Madras amid the ruins of an 
ancient Christian church. Above is a dove 
with «xpanded wings, representing the Holy 
Spirit, and the whole is surrounded by a text 
in ancient Syriac characters. The other 
ancient relic is the Nestorian tablet similarly 
found in Shensi. Both are the work of the 
Nestorian missionaries, who are said to have 
preached Christ so widely that Central Asia 
and Cathay were divided into dioceses and had 
numerous churches and missionaries. In spite 
of persecution remnants of these churches are 
still to be found in South India and in Kurdis- 
tan and Northern Persia. The Nestorian stone 
shows that in these early centuries Chris- 
tianity had made great progress in China, 
that more than sixty missionaries were on the 
field. They converted the emperor, built 
churches with money from the royal treasury 
and translated twenty-seven sacred books 
into Chinese. The tablet has been injured 
and partly defaced. Probably because the 
priests are jealous of the interest manifested 
in it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

THE NEW BIBLE AND ITS NEW USES, 

It would not be worth while to occupy 
our space with this ill-digested book, by 
Joseph H. Crooker [George H. Ellis. $1.00], 
but for the fact that, being addressed to the 
popular mind, its assertions may pass for 
accepted facts unless it is put in the pillory 
as a fearful example of how a book on the 
Bible should not be written. 

To begin with, the tene is sadly irrever- 
ent, reminding us often of Thomas Paine, 
e.g. [p. 261], ‘‘It is a joy to read the Bible 
as we would any other book, feeling that no 
dogmatist is near to club us if we doubt 
and no roaring hell Yawning for us if we re- 
ject a text here and there.’ Itsscholarship 
is wholly second rate and smeared with con- 
stant carelessness. Moses is said [p. 115] to 
have worshiped the brazen serpent. The 
writer of Matthew’s gospel (this, forsooth, 
of all the four), was ignorant of Hebrew 
parallelisms [p. 130]. A parallel statement 
would be that the people of Newcastle are 
ignorant of coals. Cloven tongues are in- 
credible [p. 120], as if the Bible said any- 
thing about them, He even mistakes his 
own authorities: [p. 17] ‘‘ The latter part of 
Zechariah, chaps. 9-14, is much later than 
the earlier chapters. It probably contains 
fragments from two writers. See Driver, Jn- 
troduction,’ ete. This must be discouraging 
to Dr. Driver, who had labored to show that 
the question is very uncertain, but that the 
greater part of these chapters is probably 
much earlier than chaps. 1-8. On p. 97 Mr. 
Crooker quotes Professor Ryle to show the 
‘*intimate dependence” of Gen. 1-3 upon 
Assyrian and Babylonian legends. But his 
authority calls those chapters ‘‘ the Hebrew 
version of one of the primitive legends com- 
mon to the Semitic race.’’ That version is 
so vastly nobler than those polytheistic leg- 
ends that it may well have been inspired of 
God. [p. 18] ‘‘ Joel must be brought down 
to a period after the exile,’’ but the eminent 
German Professor Reuss, in his work on The 
Prophets (edition of 1892), cautiously, it is 
true, puts Joel first in time among the 
prophets. It is amusing to see Kuenen’s 
reckless and savage polemic on the prophets, 
written in 1877 and contrasting so plainly 
with his more scholarly works, character- 
ized {p. 18] as marked by “ample learning 
and unanswerable logic 

The whole book is written from the 
standpoint of mere naturalism. [p. 206] “I 
want to see the use of [the Bible’s] wonder- 
stories as proofs of miracles stopped, for it 
is unfortunate that the Sunday school 
should, by its antique supernaturalism, be 
undoing much that the high school is teach- 
ing respecting the reign of law in nature.” 
Jesus was not the promised Messiah, for 
[p. 21] ‘‘no one person could fulfill such 
varied and contradictory ideals,”’ 

The author cares nothing for Biblical 
statements on matters of fact. Itis a light 
thing that he flatly contradicts Peter [p. 19] 
and John [p. 27]. The cliinax of his ration- 
alism appears at page 185, as follows: ‘‘ The 
language attributed to Jesus in Luke 18: 31, 
in which He instructs His disciples that 
when He goes up to Jerusalem ‘all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of Man shall be accomplished,’ if 
really uttered by Him, illustrates His misun- 
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derstanding of Scripture, because Hebrew 
prophecy contains no predictions whatever 
of the things said to have occurred at that 
time—no reference to His betrayal, trial, 
crucifixion or resurrection.” 

Our author is able to tell the Lord how 
He might have made a much more useful 
Bible. [p. 246] “‘A knowledge of steam and 
electricity would have contributed more for 
human progress than the symbolisms of 
Daniel and Revelation which nobody can 
understand.”’ 

But enough of this painful flippancy. 
The book may possibly be relished for a 
year or two by a certain class of minds, but 
how quickly it will find its limbo, while the 
Word of the Lord endureth forever. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Any one of middle age taking up the 
text-books now being prepared for schools, 
especially for the primary grades, must sigh 
to be a boy again that he might tread the 
easier paths of learning which were so 
thorny in his own childhood. Here is a 
First Book in Latin [Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. $1.00], by Principal Hiram Tuell 
of the Milton (Mass.) High School and Prof. 
Harold North Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. It appears to be the first of 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics, It 
does not merely propose to teach the par- 
adigms, the rules of grammar and syntax, 
but it does this work with a vocabulary of 
about seven hundred words from the first 
four books of Cesar’s Gallic War, so ar- 
ranged and repeated that the ordinarily in- 
telligent pupil who has completed the study 
of this first text-book is prepared to read, 
almost at sight, the pages of the Gallic War. 
——Next comes an illustration of the best 
kind of work for more advanced pupils 
by Mr. W. C. Collar, head master of the 
Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School. He has pre- 
pared an edition of The Seventh Book of 
Vergil’s ®neid [Ginn & Co. 50 cents], with 
a view to help the reader to gain mental 
training and literary culture rather than to 
find illustrations of rules of grammar and 
syntax. Mr. Collar’s thorough scholarship 
and wide reputation as a teacher warrant 
the expectation, which is fully met, that his 
aid will open to the student the meaning 
and the beauties of the poem. He has fur- 
nished discriminating notes, an excellent 
arrangement of word groups and a vocab- 
ulary. 

A little volume of Exercises in Greek Prose 
Composition [American Book Company. 75 
cents] shows how new methods make that 
study easy and effective. Its authors are 
President W. R. Harper and Prof. Clarence 
F. Castle of Chicago University. This plan 
proposes a means for learning the Greek 
language, the end sought being the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Greek literature. 
It is intended to accompany the earliest 
studies of the pupil in Greek and to continue 
with him till the principles of the language 
are mastered. It is based on the first four 
books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. —— Advanced 
Lessons in English, by Mary F. Hyde [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 65 cents], “aims to give the 
pupil a mastery of the leading grammatical 
principles as a means toward a right under- 
standing and correct use of English.” It is 
a series of sentence studies, in which the 
use of every part of speech is shown and 
illustrated. These seem to have been se- 
lected with much care and skill.——Follow- 
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ing this volume come naturally two small 
volumes of English Classics [American Book 
Company. Each 20 cents]. One of these 
contains three essays by Ralph Waldo Emer. 
son; the other, Sohrab and Rustum, a poem 
by Matthew Arnold. Each volume contains 
a sketch of the author, an estimate of his 
literary character, a critique of the work 
selected and notes on the text. 

Prof. William C. Bartol of Bucknell Unj- 
versity has written The Elements of Solid 
Geometry [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 75 
cents]. It presents a short course in solid 
geometry, introducing a number of theo- 
rems for original demonstration, with illus- 
trative examples. It is offered as affording 
the student the means of apprehending this 
branch of mathematics in a short course as 
satisfactorily as by the use of larger text- 
books and is the result of twenty years’ 
experience in teaching. 

Mr, A. B. Nichols of Harvard University 
has edited Heinrich von Sybel’s three lec- 
tures, Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon 
I. [Ginn & Co. 60 cents] with the aim of 
providing material for rapid reading by the 
German student in his second or third year 
of advancement. The notes render help in 
difficult places without serving as crutches 
and the intelligent student will value the 
book highly. But we wish its type were 
larger. The text must be very trying to all 
who have any tendency toward difliculty 
with the eyesight. Another aid to study, 
this time Latin, is Prof. F. E. Rockwood’s 
Velleius Paterculus, Book II. [Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn. $1.00]. This volume in- 
cludes chapters xli-cxxxi, the portion deal- 
ing with the Civil War and the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. The peculiarities 
of the style of Velleius and his merits as an 
author are well indicated. 





FICTION. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], by Robert Grant, 
enables those who made the acquaintance 
of Fred and Josephine in The Reflections of 
a Married Man to understand how, as hus- 
band and wife in middle life, they still par- 
ticipated in the follies, laughed at the foi- 
bles and enjoyed the luxuries—real and 
fancied—of modern life. Mr. Grant has 
retained that lightness yet sureness of 
touch which made his former book s0 en- 
joyable and so helpful, for underneath the 
humor is a satire that bites. Rarely, if 
ever, have the excesses and brutalities of 
modern college athletics had more accu- 
rate protrayal than that given in this book. 
The fad of Christian science also receives a 
deft thrust through the vitals and yet in 
such a way that its most loyal devotee can- 
not but smile while being stabbed. Mr. 
Grant has penetrated certain circles of mod- 
ern life and divined their inmost purpose 
In his new office of probate judge he will be 
able to gather data for new studies of 
human nature as revealed in family inter- 
necine warfare. 

Little Saint Hilary [Thomas Whittaker. 
60 cents] is the first in a group of five 
stories by Barbara Yechton, who under- 
stands the art of writing entertainingly for 
little folks. The sweet and simple style re 
minds one of the late Mrs. Ewing, and like 
her stories these all embody religious truths 


‘and furnish delightful reading for Sunday 


afternoons.—The first of Mother's Bed 
time Tales [Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents], by 
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Mipnie E. Kenney, is a story of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Eve and therefore too exciting to 
read to a child, particularly if he be of a 
nervous temperament, just before going to 
sleep. Barring this objection the ten sto- 
ries are bright and wholesome, with the 
ethical element pleasantly pervasive. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Another issue in the pretty Distaff Series 
is Early Prose and Verse [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], edited by Alice M. Earle and Emily 
E. Ford. Each of the editors has supplied 
an introductory essay and those from whose 
writings selections have been made are Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox, Mrs. Ann E. Bleecker, 
Mrs. Emma C,. Embury, Lucy Hooper, 
Anna C. M. Ritchie, Grace Greenwood and 
others. A woman successful in each of the 
departments of Poetry, Fiction, History, Art, 
Biography, Translation and Literary Criti- 
cism has made the selections from periodical 
literature. The result is a little volume of 
both literary and historical interest. 

The large sale of William M. Thayer's 
Lives of Washington, Lincoln, Grant and 
Garfield, as well as of his other biographical 
sketches, is proof that he possesses in an 
unusual degree the divine art of “‘ putting 
things.” The same characteristic appeared 
in his Success and Its Achievement, issued 
two years ago, and now that volume has 
been made the basis of a reader designed 
for the higher grade of schools and entitled 
Ethics of Success [A. M. Thayer & Co. $1.00]. 
The selection of material was committed to 
the careful judgment of Albert G. Boyden, 
principal of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
and he has performed his task well. The 
outcome is a volume packed full of enter- 
taining and stimulating reading, imbued 
throughout with a strong moral purpose. 
Of late oral reading has become rather un- 
fashionable in our public schools, much to 
the regret of many of our leading educators. 
These with one accord indorse and com- 
mend this effort to provide a reading-book 
of an entirely new order, in which every 
chapter conveys, without obtruding it, a 
helpful lesson and drives it home by inci- 
dents and illustrations drawn from the lives 
of the world’s most successful men, Mr. 
Thayer has an enviable familiarity with 
biographical literature and brings out just 
those events and circumstances which are 
calculated to encourage and admonish the 
tising generation. We select at random a 
few of the titles of the chapters: Minding 
Little Things, Industry, Doing Things Well, 
Be Yourself, Keeping Promises, Place of 
Faith in a True Life. The book can hardly 
fail to find a welcome in our schools and its 
teachings must prove a source of lasting 
benefit to thousands of boys and girls, 

Young Men: Faults and Ideals [T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co, 35 cents] is a sequel to a similar 
work concerning girls, written by J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. His analysis of manly character 
is based largely upon opinions sent him by 
young women whose estimates of men are 
80 interwoven with the author's own com- 
ments as to form a useful and suggestive 
little volume. It will help young people to 
see their characters. thus reflected in each 
other's judgments, 

Few of the booklets with which our book- 
stores are flooded combine the strong sense 
and tender sympathy found in What Is 
Worth While? by Anna Robertson Brown 
T. Y. Crowel! 35 cents]. The mes- 
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sage and its presentation are suggestive of 
some of Emerson’s essays. 


MAGAZINES, 


The Nineteenth Century [$4.50] is notable 
for Canon Knox Little’s crushing reply to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s recent article extoll- 
ing German rationalism and ‘“ Protestant 
science.’’ Prof. Michael Foster has a valu- 
able article on the physiological reasons for 
weariness and Sir Herbert Maxwell a sug- 
gestive article on The Conduct of Friend- 
ship.—tThe Fortnightly Review [$4.50] af- 
fords Grant Allen an opportunity to discuss 
Immortality and the Resurrection, from the 
agnostic standpoint. W. Bevan Lewis con- 
tributes a valuable study of The Origins of 
Crime.——The Music Review [$2.00] is val- 
uable for its abstracts of papers read at the 
Musical Congress in Chicago by H. E. Kreh- 
biel, L. C. Elson, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas and many others. One 
on Music in Philanthropic Work, by Char- 
lotte Mulligan, is very suggestive.-——Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] for October 
has an article on Perpendicular New York, 
in which Rev. Peter MacQueen, now of 
Somerville, gives a thoroughly satisfactory 
description of the technical as well as the 
spectacular features of present day archi- 
tecture in the metropolis. The article is 
handsomely illustrated. 


NOTES. 


—— Pierre Loti’s next book will have the 
Holy Land as a background. 

— The thirty-eighth English edition of 
Lorna Doone has just been issued. 

—— Black Beauty has had a circulation of a 
million and a half copies. It is to be used as 
a text-book in the schools of Nashville, Tenn. 

— A second edition of General Wallace’s 
Prince of India has been ordered printed. The 
first edition numbered fifty thousand copies. 

—— John Addington Symonds’s MSS., un- 
published works and copyrights were be- 
queathed to Horatio F. Brown, the historian 
of Venice. 

— James Whitcomb Riley is one of the 
fortunate authors who make money as well 
as reputation. He has just purchased and 
brought back from aliens the old family home- 
stead in Indianapolis. 

— The copyright on that famous song, 
The Old Folks at Home, expired a few weeks 
ago. The words and music were composed 
by Stephen C. Foster and it is said to have 
brought more money to its author than any 
other song ever written. 

—— The man in England who, Mr. Ruskin 
once said, knew more about his works than he 
did says that Mr. Ruskin once told him that 
‘‘the readers he objected to most were those 
who never took him seriously and those he 
objected to next most were those who always 
took him seriously.” 


—— Jewish publishers in Warsaw are pub- 
lishing in weekly parts, at a low price, a trans- 
latien into Hebrew of George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda. ‘‘Who,” asks the translator, “ taught 
this non-Jewish woman the life of the Jews 
in all its details? Who planted in her heart 
the law of truth and the spirit of prophecy? 
... It was a God-sent revelation.” 


—— The Boston Public Library has received 
from the Spanish Government a silver medal, 
handsomely mounted, depicting scenes in the 
life of Columbus. This is Spain’s recognition 
of the courtesy of the library in sending to 
the Spanish Government a copy in fine bind- 
ing of the famous Ticknor collection of Span- 
ish literature, now the property of the library. 
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—— Lady Shelley recently has presented to 
the Bodleian Library a large collection of 
manuscripts and letters of (and relating to) 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and Mary Godwin, as 
well as a large collection of Shelley’s poems 
in manuscript form, but thus far only the 
curator and librarian have been allowed to 
see the most important papers, and by Lady 
Shelley’s conditions no access to them is to be 
permitted the public until the centenary of 
the poet’s death in 1922. 

— An English clergyman inquired in a 
London bookshop for the works of “ Mr. John 
Milton.” ‘“‘Why do you call him ‘ Mr.’ ?” 
asked the surprised bookseller. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,”’ was the reply, ‘‘the gentleman was a 
dreadful Dissenter, don’t you know, of whom 
I as a clergyman of the church must dis- 
approve. But for that very reason I desire to 
be courteous in referring to him. Besides, to 
speak of him as Milton would imply a degree 
of familiarity with Dissenters that I never 
permit myself.” 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

It is doubtful whether many pastors, in re- 
viewing five years of work can say, as was 
said recently in a retrospective address, “I 
have only once repeated a sermon.’ But no 
one should expect of his overworked minister 
a sermon full of new ideas once or twice a 
week, 

If home missionary societies are obliged to 
go more than half way in establishing preach- 
ing stations or in sending a minister to a dead 
church it is usually the case that out-of-the- 
way communities, which will take little pains 
to secure a pastor, will gladly help to support 
him when he comes among them and shows 
that he comes for their good. 

The busy day of a South Dakota superin- 
tendent shows the urgent calls on our home 
missionary workers. And yet the spread of 
the gospel must be conditioned in large part 
on the dollars contributed. Political condi- 
tions and religion at times are closely related. 

The idea of a whole evening for a church’s 
social, religious and business meeting has its 
advantages. Many of the objectionable fea- 
tures of our prayer meetings would be done 
away if there were no longer set limits. Peo- 
ple cannot come together socially and imme- 
diately afterwards drop back into the kind of 
temporizing phraseology that has sometimes 
been employed as a means of expression in 
prayer meetings. 

A communion service that occupies the 
whole of the Sunday morning service is some- 
times looked upon as defrauding the general 
public of the regular gospel privileges and 
ealculated to drive away non-communicants. 
But instead of this it may give the oppor- 
tunity to show to “ outsiders ’’ that the serv- 
ice, though solemn, is joyful, not mournful, as 
is too often the idea, and that individual 
Christians, though sometimes divided and 
even hostile in interests, are able to put aside 
all differences at the table of their Lord. 

A MAINE CENTENNIAL, 

The celebration by the church in Cumber- 
land Center of its one hundredth anniversary, 
Sept. 21, was recognized as an occasion of 
marked interest throughout Cumberland 
County. The old church building, made bril- 
liant with flowers, evergreen and autumn 
leaves, gathered within its walls in good num- 
bers former members and the pastors of neigh- 
boring churches. The most marked personage 
in the assembly was Capt. Beza Blanchard, 
the oldest man in town and for sixty-five 
years a member of the church. He brought a 
list of fifty-eight young Cumberland sailors 
who died away from home, from shipwreck or 
fever, in the faith taught them in the old 
church. The remarkable record illustrates 
the extent of the shipping industries in Maine 
a generation ago as well as the spiritual power 
of the country church. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Davis, gave the address of welcome to a 
crowded assembly. An original hymn, by 
Rey. T. 8. Perry of Limerick, was sung. Rev. 
Dr. J. G. Merrill of Portland preached the 
sermon. Rev. John Barstow read an original 
historical poem. Rev. Addison Blanchard con- 
tributed a paper entitled Those Who Stayed 
at Home, read by Rev. Lauriston Reynolds of 
Yarmouth. In a striking address on Those 
Who Went Away, Rev. B. B. Merrill of Brewer 
mentioned these clergymen as the gift of the 
church to the kingdom at large: Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, for thirty-four years secretary of 
the American Board; Rev. Joseph Loring, for 
forty years a pastor in Maine and Massachu- 
setts; Rev. Michah Strickland, fifty years a 
home missionary in the Central States; Rev. 
Robert Wyman, late principal of the Boys’ 
Missionary School at Balticotta, Ceylon; Rev. 
Messrs. W.R. and Newell A. Prince, the latter 
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for forty years a pastor in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; Rev. Addison Blanchard, well 
known as a superintendent of home missions 
in Kansas and Colorado; and Rev. John Bar- 
stow, the present successful pastor at Glaston- 
bury, Ct. The historical address, by Rev. 
T. S. Perry, a former pastor, was a marked 
feature of the day. The church has had 
eleven pastors during thecentury. Thestately 
elms now adorning the green were planted by 
Dr. Anderson. A charming part of the pro- 
gram was the reproduction of the old-time 
singing. The entire occasion was one long to 
be remenibered alike by townsfolk and visitor. 
D. M. P. 


THE MINNESOTA GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The opening session on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 19, was largely attended. Plymouth 
Church, St. Paul, which this year opened its 
doors to the association, seats comfortably 
800 persons, and there were few vacant seats. 
The regular morning service of the church 
was used before the sermon. A full chorus 
choir rendered two anthems and several re- 
sponses, and the whole service was an inspir- 
ing example of the possibilities of an enriched 
Congregational form of worship. 

Rev. L. L. West, D. D., of Winona, was the 
preacher, his theme being Christian Expect- 
ancy. He sounded a note of earnest warn- 
ing against the dangers of self-satisfied ortho- 
doxy and set forth the hope of the gospel as 
applied to modern society. . 

The association organized on Wednesday 
morning, with Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., as 
moderator. The standing committees occupied 
most of the morning session. Mr. C. E. Dyer 
reported a general system of visits to,every 
conference meeting in the State by prominent 
Sunday school workers, under the auspices of 
the Sunday school committee. The federa- 
tion committee, through Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
reported a plan of co-operation between three 
denominations and some hopeful work in two 
communities in remedying the evils of denom- 
inational competition. The statistics of the 
year from the secretary, Rev. 8S. W. Dickin- 
son, were encouraging in the gain of eight 
churches and 579 members, but were disheart- 
ening in reporting the average length of pas- 
torate in the State as only two years and one 
month. 

The secretaries took the greater part of the 
afternoon session. Although their formal ad- 
dresses are necessarily much the same from 
year to year their personal presence is always 
welcome, and the association was favored this 
year by the visits of Rev. Drs. Kincaid, Boyn- 
ton,,Roy and Hitchcock, and Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Taintor and H. N. Whittlesey. The 
afternoon session closed with the annual 
meeting of the W.B.M. A pleasant fea- 
ture was the welcome; to her old place as 
president, of Miss Evans of Carleton College, 
who was absent last year from the country. 
Wednesday evening was devoted to the Sun- 
day school. Professor Pierson of Carleton 
College gave a serious talk about studying 
the lesson, and Mr. Ralph Wells of New York 
followed in his inimitable way. 

The feature of Thursday morning was the 
paper of Rev. E. M. Noyes on the midweek 
meeting. His idea was a church home even- 
ing, from 7.30 to 10, social, and with a business 
end, as well as a time for prayer and praise. 
Thursday afternoon was devoted to organiza- 
tions for the young, from the Junior Endeavor 
to the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society intro- 
duced a special attraction in the person of 
Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman, who talked 
about the Indian Problem. 

The evening session was given up entirely 
to Prof. Graham Taylor. He referred first to 
the interests of Chicago Seminary, and then 
went on to speak for an hour on the church 
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organized for evangelistic work. His first 
appearance before the Minnesota Association 
created an exceedingly favorable impression, 
and doubtless his suggestions as to practica) 
evangelism will bear fruit in increase of zea} 
and wisdom in the parishes of the State. 
After the close of the formal service many 
pastors remained to confer with him about 
better methods of church work. 

At the Thursday evening service the associa- 
tion reached the high watermark in interest, 
The program of Friday morning was intended 
as the culmination of the spiritual impressions 
of the past days, and earnest addresses were 
delivered by Evangelist Charles W. Merrill, 
Mr. Cullen B, Snell, a Y. M.C. A. secretary, 
Rev. J. W. Ferner and Dr. G. R. Merrill; but 
too many of the delegates left on the early 
trains to make it possible to carry out the 
hope of the program committee. 

On the whole, however, this was one of the 
best meetings, by common consent, ever held 
in these cities, and the hospitality of Plymouth 
Church and of its genial pastor, Dr. Heath, 
was all that could be asked. But there are 
many reasons why a smaller place is more 
favorable for the association meetings than 
either of the Twin Cities, and there is general 
rejoicing that an invitation came from Austin 
for the next association. 

The pastor of the Austin church, Rev. C. E. 
Wright, has the longest term of service in the 
State (nineteen years) and has recently com- 
pleted a fine church building. The sermon 
next year is to be given by the latest addition 
to our ministerial ranks, Rev. 8S. G. Smith, 
D. D., of People’s Church, St. Paul, who, with 
his church, come formally into the association 
this year. According to invitation from the 
American Board the association nominated as 
members from whom vacancies are to be filled 
Rev. E. M. Noyes and Dr. G. R. Merrill, clergy- 
men, and President Cyrus Northrop and Mr. 
C. E. Dyer, representatives of the laity. 

cs. 


A BDANO-NORWEGIAN CONVENTION, 

The first conference of the Eastern and the 
Western Evangelical Free Church Associa- 
tions (Congregational) was held simultane- 
ously with the annual conference of the West- 
ern Evangelical Free Church Association in 
the First Scandinavian Church, Chicago, 
Sept. 17-19. 

It represented between thirty and forty 
churches and missions located in Chicago and 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and in 
the Eastern States. The representatives were 
mostly pastors and missionaries from the 
field, and the professors of the Dano-Norwe- 
gian class in the seminary, and the superin- 
tendent were present also. The sermon was 
preached Sunday forenoon. Sunday after- 
noon a communion seryice was held. Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday evenings were 
devoted to gospel services. Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons were devoted to discus- 
sions of important practical questions, such 
as, how can fellowship and Christian unity 
best be promoted among our churches? how 
shall pastor and church deal with Chris- 
tians outside the church who have no desire 
to become members? the duty of the church 
toward the Sunday school and how to manage 
it so as to make it most useful to the cbureb, 
the mutual responsibility of pastor and church, 
the Christian’s relation to the Ten Command- 
ments, how far can a Christian reach in pet 
fection while in this body? The discussion 
was lively, instructive and pleasant. 

It was encouraging indeed to learn by fe 
ports from the field how the free church 
principle is gaining foothold and the work 
steadily growing. The Macedonian cry comes 
from many places. The workers have in- 
creased in number in a couple of years, but 
more are needed. The influence of the Dano- 
Norwegian class in the seminary is felt far 
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and wide, and so also the influence of the 
little paper, the Evangelist, helps to promote 
fellowship. 8. K. D. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rev. F. H. Smith of the North Avenue Church, 
Cambridge, is preaching a series of Sunday evening 
sermons on Shakespeare and the Bible,taking up 
Shakespeare’s conception of God, of sin and the 
fall,and his views on the great Scriptural doctrines. 


Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., pastor emeritus of Shaw- 
mut Church, has accepted an invitation to supply 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, until a permanent pas- 
tor can be secured. 

Massachusetts. 

It is the churches in Middleton, not Middleboro, 
that have united with the churches in North Read- 
ing and West Peabody in open air services. 


The church building in Franklin, which had just 
been repaired at an expense of over $1,000, was 
burned last week with the organ and all furnishings. 
The loss is $40,000 with partial insurance. 


The Essex North Home Missionary Alliance held 
its first public meeting, Sept. 20, in Newburyport. 
The speakers included Misses Annie Johnson and 
A. A. Pickens, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, Rev. J. B. Thrall, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan and Rev. F. L. Ferguson. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. V. W. Davis of Worcester have 
received many tokens of esteem from their friends 
in Union Church before leaving for their new home 
in Pittsfield, among them being a pulpit robe from 
the ladies and a Bible from the young people.——Pil- 
grim Church held a successful rally, Sept. 24, for 
the congregation, Sunday school and Endeavor So- 
cieties. More than 600 were in attendance at the 
sunday school, which held its exercises in the main 
audience-room, the two primary departments going 
through their opening exercises and six from the 
infant department repeating all the Golden Texts 
of the quarter. Both societies united at the En- 
deavor rally, the juniors taking a special part of 
the service. 

Franklin County Conference met, Sept. 20, at 
Orange for its fiftieth anniversary. A historical 
sketch was given by Dr. Lyman Whiting, and ad- 
dresses were made on the World’s Religious Con- 
gress, The Young Man and the Church and by Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D.D., on Obstacles and Triumphs on 
the Mission Field. 

Rev. Messrs. E. B. Webb, D. D., E. 8S. Hume, C. W. 
Holbrook and C. C. Creegan, D.D., were the speak- 
ergat the missionary rally held, Sept. 20, with the 
church in Great Barrington, Rev. F. R. Marvin, 
pastor. 

Maine. 

Aconference of all the churches of Deer Isle was 
held in the First Church, Rev. J. 8. Richards, pas- 
tor, Sept. 20. There were present the pastors and 
members from the Congregational, Calvinist and 
Free Baptist and Methodist churches and Sunset 
Chapel branch. Miss Hannah Buck, of the Woman’s 
Board, and Secretary Adams were visitors. It was 
4 profitable day and good numbers were present. 
Prayerand praise services, discussion upon practical 
subjects and addresses held the attention for three 
full sessions and all went away feeling better pre- 
pared for the winter campaign. 

Rey. E. M. Cousins, dismissed by council Sept. 
23 from the Cumberland Mills church to become 
field secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, 
will reside in Portland. His long recognized talent 
for statistical work and prominence in the execu- 
tive affairs of the State conference made it an easy 
matter for the trustees to fill this new office created 
by vote of the conference at the last annual meeting. 


C.8. McKinley of Andover Seminary has preached 
in Brooks and Swanville three months, and the 
people are desirous to have services continued.— 
M.E. Meriam from Andover spent the summer in 
missionary labors at Grand Lake Stream, Washing- 
ton County. The people paid nearly all the expenses. 

The First Church, Deer Isle, after being inter- 
Tupted somewhat in its Christian work during the 
summer, devoted a day in September to a new con- 
Secration to Christ and His service.——The Sunday 
school at Newcastle gave fifty volumes to the Sun- 
ds3 school at West Bristol for its library. 

Twenty-two have entered the junior class in Ban- 
gor Seminary. 

New Hampshire. 

The church at Hampton is to build a chapel, to be 
called the Webster Memorial Chapel, costing about 
$2,000. The larger part of the expense is assumed 
by Hon. C. B. Webster, son of a former pastor. 
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Open air meetings are held Sunday afternoons near 
the shoe shop. 


The church in Troy has changed the time of its 
communion service from afternoon to morning 
when a new order has been adopted. The people 
have a larger share in it,the usual congregation is 
present and the whole service is made a communion 
service, ending in the Lord’s Supper. 


The church in Candia has just lost by death the 
last of eighty persons who joined it at one time 
after the great revival of 1822; Capt. John Rowe. 

Vermont, 

Home missionary rallies have been held during 
the week ending Sept. 23 at West Hartford, West 
Randolph, Barton Landing and St. Johnsbury. They 
will begin again at Rutland, Oct.15. They are under 
the joint management of Secretary C. H. Merrill and 
Rey. C. W. Shelton, field secretary of the C, H. M.S. 
They are assisted by Mr. Puddefoot, Mrs. Shelton 
and Miss Hartig. The stereopticon exhibition in 
the evening is proving a success and the number of 
slides has been increased to 150. 


Irving A. Flint has just closed his labors with the 
First Church, Braintree, and will resume his studies 
at Bangor. The summer’s work has been a marked 
success, the congregations have been the largest for 
many years and there has been an increase of mem- 
bership. 

BRhede Island. 

Mr. Gasbar Der Gasparian, who has been preach- 
ing among the Armenians in Providence for the last 
two years, has just left to prosecute his studies at 
Bangor Seminary. The work he leaves will be car- 
ried on, for the present, by Mr. H. H. Sargavakian 
of Whitinsville, Mass., recently graduated from 
Hartford Seminary~—-The first Ministers’ Meet- 
ing of the season was held, Sept. 18, at the Beneficent 
Church and was well attended, all the brethren hav- 
ing returned from vacation. It was pleasant to see 
Dr. Laurie after his serious illness in early summer. 
Vacation experiences was the order of the day.—— 
William A. Sinclair, M. D., is visiting the churches 
in the interest of Howard University. 


Connecticut. 

The church building in Redding is undergoing 
extensive repairs. A Sunday school room with seat- 
ing capacity of 150 has been built opening into the 
church. Services are held in this room while the 
main house is being repaired. The galleries have 
been taken out, the interior will be finished in 
southern pine and memorial windows put in. The 
church bas received seventeen.members during the 
present year. 

Rey. L. P. Hitchcock of Ellington is leading a cru- 
sade against illegal liquor selling in that town. He 
recently delivered an address on Social Purity that 
awakened much interest. 

A union meeting of the Swedish and German 
churches at Collinsville was held Sunday evening, 
Sept.17. A collection, amounting to $85, which was 
taken was appropriated to the German church to 


aid in paying for its house of worship. 


The church in Winchester varied its annual social 
meeting by making it a parish day. The whole 
community was invited from 2 to 9 P.M., and the 
program was divided into five sections under as 
many different leaders, and separated by recesses 
for conversation. Church music, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s societies, Sunday school, Y.P.S.C.E. and 
the preaching department had each its opportunity 
inturn. Old-time hymns and tunes were sung. The 
Sunday school was shown to have been carried on 
since 1813. 


During the summer the church at Orange has fol- 
lowed the example of its Woodbridge neighbor and 
frescoed, painted and carpeted its meeting house 
and covered it with a new slate roof. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, as well as of the tenth anniversary 
of his pastorate, Rev. H. W. Hunt preached a special 
sermon Sept. 17. This church bas suffered for more 
than half a century from short pastorates and has 
been without any pastor for a total of sixteen years. 
The able and continuous service of Mr. Hunt is now 
bearing fruit in the prosperity of the church. 

Rev. L. Pratt, D. D., of the Broadway Church, Nor- 
wich, who with his wife was among the sufferers by 
the recent railroad accident at Chester, is recover- 
ing slowly though confined to his bed most of the 
time. He will have to take several weeks more of 
absolute rest. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rev. F. A. 8. Storer’s resignation of the pastorate 
of the Geddes Church, Syracuse, is much regretted 
by his people. An exhaustion of nerve force seems 
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to make it necessary that he should cease work fot 
a brief period. He will continue, however, until 
December, the end of his pastoral year, and will 
preach after that as an occasional supply. He is 
the first pastor of the Geddes Church, and his seven 
years’ ministry has resulted in a strong organi- 
zation. 


Rev. 8S. B. Halliday, pastor of the Beecher Me- 
morial Church, Brooklyn, was prostrated, Sept. 19, 
by an attack of acute indigestion, not apoplexy, as 
was reported. [t is expected that he will regain 
his strength in a few days. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The church in Twinsburg has organized a new 
Sunday school at the Powder Mills, three miles 
from any other church service. It is in the charge 
of Rev. H.C. Lane, who was for several years un- 
der the A.M.A.in Florida and is now caring for 
his aged parents in Twinsburg.——The Macedonia 
branch church, though less than two years old, 
already contributes regularly to five of the seven 
societies.——The church in Collinwood has broken 
ground for its new building, and will complete the 
foundation this fall. 


In connection with a ten days’ series of special 
meetings with the pastorless country church at Nel- 
son, State Missionary Norman Plass made a com- 
plete house to house canvass of the entire township 
and prepared a map showing he exact location of 
each family and its church attendance. It was 
found that more than half the families in the town- 
ship do not attend any church. Mr. Plass is con- 
ducting a similar canvass in other Western Reserve 
townships, and the results will indicate in some 
measure the accuracy of Dr. Strong’s estimate in 
the New Era that seventy per cent. of the country 
people who live as far as two miles away from 
church are non-attendants. 


Rev. J. W. Hubbell, D. D., of Mansfield, has re- 
turned from a two months’ vacation, but by advice 
of physicians will not resume pastoral or pulpit 
duties for several weeks. 


Rev. G. H. Peeke of Brooklyn Village spent his 
vacation in the Cumberland Mountains and on re- 
turning, Sept. 17, surprised his people by resigning, 
to take effect Jan. 1. The church has prospered 
steadily during his three years’ pastorate, the 
church building has been enlarged and the congre- 
gations have grown. Mr. Peeke expects to leave 
the active work of the ministry for a time and take 
needed rest, devoting some time to literature and 
lecturing. 

Allinois. 

During the five years that Rev. W. W. Leete has 
been pastor of the First Church, Rockford, 178 
members have been added, 106 on confession, mak- 
ing the present membership 414. Various new 
methods of work have been used. A church paper 
has been published, district visitors employed and 
a Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip organized. A 
parsonage has been built and in all $66,258 have 
been expended. A normal class for Bible study is 
one of the new features for next year. 


The Sanborn Memorial Swedish Church, organized 
at Michigan City, is the outgrowth of a work begun 
in 1891. Miss Ann E. Sanborn erected a memorial 
chapel in the south part of the city, which was des- 
titute of religious privileges. A Sunday school has 
been maintained under the care of the First Church. 
Rev. Alvin Anderson of Chicago Seminary has 
labored during the summer, and as a result four- 
teen persons have formed a church. The building 
now in the hands of the First Church will be trans- 
ferred by the trustees to the new organization. 


Rev. P. C. Burhans closed a revival effort at Am- 
boy Sept. 16. The church was much encouraged 
and several began a new life. Mr. Burhans went to 
the assistance of Rev. W. T. Belfry at Andrews, 
where special meetings have been going on with 
the assistance of two students from Moody’s Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

A missionary festival was held Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 10, in a grove in Michigan City. The three 
Congregational and German Methodist churches 
united. Addresses were made by Dr. M. E. Eversz 
of Chicago and Rev. Mrs. Carl Freitag and W. C. 
Gordon. 

Michigan. 

Park Church, Grand Rapids, has completed @ 
chapel in the northeastern part of the city, to be 
called Avery Chapel after Deacon N. L. Avery, who 
gave the price of the valuable lot. 


Miss Ella Worden of Santee Indian School is ad- 
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ressing interested audiences in the State on the 
needs of our Indian work in the care of the A. M. A. 


Sixteen members of the board of trustees of the 
Michigan Association, representing every part of 
the State, met at Lansing, Sept. 20, to consider the 
emergency in home missionary work. The emer- 
gency consists in this, that the lowest estimate of 
the cost of the State missionary work is $26,000, 
while the average receipts for three years have been 
under $20,000. The refusal of the national society 
to take up the Northern Peninsula work emphasized 
the crisis. After a two days’ session these results 
were arrived at with perfect unanimity: the work 
of the entire State is hereafter to be managed by 
one administration and one superintendent; all gen- 
eral missionary work is to cease for the present; 
the churches, Sunday schools and Endeavor Socie- 
ties are to be appealed to for larger gifts by means 
of home missionary rallies and special appeals; the 
grants to churches are to be scaled down and the 
churches are asked to do more for themselves and 
as many as possible brought to self-support. The 
trustees are determined to close the year without 
debt. 

Supt. Leroy Warren, D. D., for twenty-five years 
the leader of our home missionary work, now lays 
down his office. No superintendent has had so long 
and so honorable a career. During his service 180 
churches and 16,000 members have been gained. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

A Sunday school Has been sustained for several 
years at West Mankato. A lot has been secured for 
a chapel and Rey. W. A. Warren has accepted an 
invitation from the Home Missionary Society to 
take charge of the work. 

Nebraska. 

The church at Leigh, Rev. F. 8S. Perry, pastor, 
bas been making progress during the present year. 
A good library has been purchased for the Sunday 
school, the church building has been painted and 
repairs have been made on the parsonage. There 
has also been a decided increase in the benevolences. 

South Dakota. 

A little church was organized at Spring Hills, 
Sept. 14, with thirteen members. It will be yoked 
with the Ree Heights field. Mr. E. P. Swartout is 
rendering acceptable service. 

Starting at Spring Hills Missionary Daley of the 
«. S$. 8. and P. 8. preached, Sept. 17, in the morning 
and addressed the Sunday school. Driving to 
Greenleaf, fifteen miles distant, he visited the Sun- 
day school and preached, received four into the 
church, baptized two children and held the com- 
munion service. After this the congregation drove 
to the creek where three were baptized by immer- 
sion. Returning to Ree Heights Mr. Daley preached 
in the evening, received one woman into the church 
and held a communion service. 

A Congregational church was organized at Irene, 
a new railroad town, Sept.6. The first service on 
the town site was held in a grove by Missionary 
Daley. 

Rev. A. E. Thomson, pastor of the church in 
Yankton, is making his church paper useful by 
sending out a hundred or more copies to the neigh- 
boring churches. It contains articles on Christian 
work, news from churches in the State, a Sunday 
school column and college news. Mr. Thomson, busy 
as he is at home, found time to spend a few days at 
Haram holding special meetings, resulting ina num- 
ber of hopeful conversions and in inspiring many 
who called themselves Christians. Immediately fol- 
lewing a council met, which advised the organiza- 
tion of the Pioneer Church. Rev. W. H. Houston of 
Ellsworth, Minn., has been invited to the pastorate 
of this new church, with that of the Beresford 
church, following Mr. Gilmore of Chicago Semi- 
nary, who has done excellent work on the whole 
field. 

PACIFICO COAST. 
Washington. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its 
autumn quarterly meeting at Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Sept. 13. ‘The attendance was good and F. L. 
Stocking was elected secretary in place of C. A. 
Brodeur, removed to Warren, Mass. The discussion 
of the question, What sort of young men does this 
age need both in the church and out of it? was 
opened by Rev. G. W. Gallagher. Mr. Hall of the 
Episcopal church spoke on the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew and a general discussion followed. The 
multiplication of brotherhoods and organizations 
within and without the church was commended by 
some and deplored by others as a sad commentary 
on the lack of efficiency in the church itself. 
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Rev. B. F. Rattray, who is supplying the church 
at Roy, was attacked by roughs at his own door re- 
cently an account of some radical temperance utter- 
ances. His injuries are not serious. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALLWORTH, John, Detroit, Mich., to Ovid. Accepts. 
st Joseph F., Matoon, IIL, to St. Cloud, Minn. 
ccepts. 

BELL. James M., to North Leominster, Mass. Accepts. 

BLEASE, William H., West Williamsfield, O., to Ashta- 
bula Harbor. Accepts. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, accepts call to Dexter, Mich. 

BROWN, Clarence T., accepts call to permanent pas- 
torate of First Ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BUSHNELL, James, to Port Angeles, Wn. 

BUTCHER, William R., declines call to Rapid City, 8. D. 

CHEADLE, Stephen H., accepts call to Ahtanum, Wa. 

COLBY, John 8., accepts call to Marlboro, N. H., and 
will not return to Andover Seminary. 
‘ISH, S. E., to Gettysburg, Lebanon and Logan, S. D. 
Accepts, and will reside at Gettysburg. 

FRINK, Lemuel T., to Koss, Ind. Accepts. 

GERRIE, William A., to Pewaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

HOUSTC YN, Warren ii., Ellsworth, Minn., to Haram and 
Beresford, 8. D. 

HURLBURT, Wallace, to Tualatin, Wn. 

LANSING, R. C., to Island Pond, Vt. 

LATHROP, William G., Monroe, Ct., to North Haven. 

OLDS, A. R., Tualatin, Ore., to Milton. Accepts. 

ROSEWARNE, John, to Clear Lake, Wis. Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, William L Fergus Falls, Minn., ac- 
cepts ews % med of Kansas and Missouri under 

5. S. & § 


the C. 8. 8. . S. 
SWAIN, Carl J., Dodge Center, Minn., to Pelican Rap- 
ids. Aosertn. 
WARREN, Willis A., Brainerd, Minn., to West and 
North Mankato. Accepts for present. 
WIEDENHOEFT, William, accepts call to Williams- 
ton, Mich. 
WILLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, Mich., to Richmond. 
YOUNG, James C., accepts call to New Sharon and 
Farmington Falls, Me. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CLEAVES, Charles P., o. Sept. 15. Enosburgh, Vt. Ser- 
mon, Prof. ¥. B. Denio; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. M. Mayhew, D. 8S. Mackay, A. P. Solandt, C. W. 
Clark, E. J, Ranslow, H. C. Scott and Mr. C. J. Peter- 


son. 

JORDAN, William W., i. Sept. 25, Clinton, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. b.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Dunning, D. D., J. E. Tuttle, D. D., D. 8. 
Clark, D. D., C. M. Southgate and W. E. Waterbury. 

Resignations. 

CLARKE, Charles F., Machias, Me. 

KERNS, Herbert A., East Chicago, Ind. 

McCARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn. 

PEEKE, George H , Brooklyn Village, O. 

PLATT, Henry D., Cowles and Pleasant Ridge, Neb., 
on account of advancing age. 

RIGGS, Charles B., Bridge St. Ch., Streator, Ill. 

SEVERANCE, Charles N., Wellington, Kan. 

Dismissions. 

DEMOTT, Jacob L., Chepachet, R. 1., Sept. 20. 

HARRINGTON, Charles E., First Ch., Keene, N. H., 
Sept. 20. 

Churches Organized. 

HARAM, S. D. 

IRENE, 8. D., Sept, 6. Six members. 

LAKEWOOD. N. Y., Sept. 11. Twenty members. 

MICHIGAN CITY, Ind., Sanborn Memorial, Sept. 8. 
Fourteen members. 

SPRING HILLS, 8. D., Sept. 14. Thirteen members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


Barton Landing, Vt., 3 5 Newellsville,Ore., — 10 
Bennington, Vt., — 7 Newton, Io., — 10 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 2 8 New Richland, Minn.,13 13 
North, — 9 North Belfast, Me., 3 
Berlin, Ct., 5 5 Oakland,Cal.,Second,4 4 
Chassell, Mich., 5 6 Portland, Ore., 1 6 
Cheboygan, Mich., 5 7 Princeton, Minn., 1.8 
Chicago, Ill., Union Redwood, Cal., — 4 
Park, 3 4 Ree Heights, S.D., 4 4 
Grace, i 5 Reinbeck, Io., 5 9 
South, 1 10 Richmond, Me., 3 3 
La Grange, 1 3% Rochester, Wis., — 10 
Normal, — 12 Rokeby, Neb., — 19 
Princeton, 1 15 San Francisco, Cal., 
Cleveland, O., Madi- First, 415 
son Ave., 17 26 =©Fourth, 3.5 
Hough Ave., 3 9 Soguel, 2 12 
Swedish, 2 6 Ventura, 8 10 
Clinton, Mass., 7 17 Sargent, Neb., 8 19 
Columbia, 8. D., 4 4 South Woodbu ven 8 
Columbus, Neb., 2 7 Springfield, 8. D., — 6 
Dustin, Neb., 9 12 St. Joseph, Mich., — 5 
Elisworth, Mich., — 20 Stillwater, Minn., ee 
Etna, Cal., 2 3 Toledo, O., First, — 4 
Fontanelle, Io., — 4 Lagrange St., — 10 
Greenleaf, 8. D. 4 4 Twinsburg, O., 7 #10 
Indianapolis, Tn _ Vershire, Vt., —- 4 
Pilgrim 4 4 West Kansas City, 
Kalama, Wn., 5 ll Kan., — 21 
La Crosse, Wis., 4 7 Whittier, N.C., 20 20 
Little Falls, Minn., 5 30 Windham, Vt., 16 16 
Mason City, Io., 3 8 Wolcott, Ct., 2 3 
Michigan city; Ind., Seventeen churches 
Swedish - with two or less, 17 30 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Pilgrim, - 


Conf., 213; Tot., 581. 
Total since Jan.1. Conjf., 12,303; Tot., 26,094. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 

The club resumed last Monday evening its 
monthly meetings in Horticultural Hall, and 
the large numbers that assembled, after ex- 
changing cordial greetings with one another, 
were treated to a program of exceptional in- 
terest. President Arthur Little being in the 
West, his place was admirably filled by Vice- 
President James S. Barrell. In all the long 
history of the club it has never before enter- 
tained ladies except on its regular ladies’ 
nights, and it was a happy innovation which, 
it is to be hoped, will become a precedent to 
invite half a dozen well-known ladies con- 
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nected with various lines of Christian ang 
philanthropic effort to be present at an ordi. 
nary meeting. 

After supper they themselves assumed the 
réle of entertainers. Captain Amelia Benja- 
min, who declared herself to be a Congrega- 
tionalist by birth and training but by the 
grace of God a Salvationist, related modestly 
but impressively incidents of her work in the 
darker sections of the city and testified to the 
need of a personal knowledge of Christ ag 
Saviour as a qualification for saving others, 

The Travelers’ Aid Society was represented 
by Miss M. E. Blodgett, This organization 
aims to protect girls and young women coming 
from the country to the city, to save from the 
pitfalls that lie in their way and to guide them 
to safe homes. Last year it assisted 1,900 per- 
sons. Her account of the methods used and 
the results attained, as well as of the per. 
plexities and ewbarrassments incident to thig 
work, was intensely interesting and instruct. 
ive. She spoke appreciatively of the aid that 
the steamship companies and even hackmen 
bring to this worthy enterprise. 

Miss Vida Scudder explained the motive and 
character of the college settlements move. 
ment, which she pronounced two be the out- 
come of the modern impulse toward a greuter 
simplicity of life and of the democratic im- 


pulse. The idea of these settlements is to. 


minister in all ways of friendliness to the 
poor and degraded and to study social condi- 
tions. The one central significance of this 
work is Christian though not outwardly reli- 
gious, to lead men and women wo a literal 
following of Christ’s life and teachings. 

Dr. Julia A. Plummer, who is connected 
with the New England Moral Reform Society, 
especially the Talitha Cumi Home, sketched 
with great delicacy and power the gravious 
work of that institution, which cares for girls 
who have gone astray and seeks to bring them 
back to rectitude. The City Missionary So- 
ciety was represented by Miss Helen M. Clark, 
who spoke from a long experience of visiting 
and holding meetings among the poor. Her 
story, too, held the closest attenticn of the 
audience. The last speaker, Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
don, set forth the aims of the W. C. T. U. and 
its varied and useful work for God, home and 
humanity. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A SIMPLE SOLUTION. 


A gentleman connected with one of our 
Western colleges writes thus, reflecting, we 
are confident, not only his own sentiment but 
that prevalent in more than one institution in 
the West as well as in the East: 


“The way to resume is to resume,’’ is as wise 
and simple a recipe as can be given for the 
‘restoration of harmonious relations ” of the 
A. B. C. F. M. within its close corporation and 
with its constituency. Let it simply “re 
sume” its former wise method and sensible 
practice with applicants for missionary serv- 
ice, its friendly and non-partisan and impar- 
tial relations to our theological seminaries, its 
deference to the councils of our churches. 
Let it, through its representatives, lay aside 
the jealousies and suspicions and resume its 
former manner and spirit of confidence in all 
candidates and all pastors and churches and 
friends of missions and “ harmonious relations 
are restored.” We are at one again. 

What has created the disharmony? The 
board, by its officers first and then by its ma 
jority, has undertaken to chase down “a spec- 
ulation,’’ and in doing so has become its prin- 
cipal advertiser in all the ends of the earth 
and set every theological student, young oF 
old, to the study and discussion of it, so that 
it has found lodgment, as a speculation still, 
in a hundred minds for every one when the 
chase began and in as large ratio among its 
own missionaries as elsewhere. Saas 
’ It has hunted for the speculation in its ap- 
plicants with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
and with what result? Has it been exorc! 
from any who entertained it? All its efforts 
have been as ineffectual, so far as the public 
knows, as “‘an attempt to drive away 4 
with a stick.” Yet these men have proved, 
by their lives and work, their eminent fitness 
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i the work for which they applied. So far 
as heard from the hunted speculation has not 
hindered their service of the Master or the 
churches. The hunt has made the board the 
reat storm center and spread disharmony 
through all our churches, and it is becomin 
more rife in all our church associations an 
assemblies. Is there no remedy, no way to 
restore harmony? The case is too important 
and critical to allow delay. ‘The way to re- 
sume is to resume.” Let the chase cease, let 
the speculation alone, unless it grows to such 
enormous proportions and assumes such tangi- 
ple and obstructive form that the churches are 
forced to take the initiative for its removal. 
Let the board and its officers ignore the whole 
history of its departure from the way of peace 
and wisdom, throw away their search-lights 
for the discovery of this speculation and all 
their branding irons and resume the spirit 
and methods of its days of harmony, and the 
future is luminous with well-grounded hope; 
heartburnings are ended. 

A better time or opportunity to resume can 
never occur than is now offered and providen- 
tially thrust upon the board by its mission- 
aries in Japan and its own Prudential Com- 
mittee. No doubt exists that Mr. Noyes is an 
eminently worthy and capable man to be a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., the specula- 
tion aside. Let past errors be ignored and 
Mr. Noyes be appointed on his eminent fitness 
and become the precedent for the future ac- 
tion of the Prudential Committee. This can 
be no indorsement of the speculation but a 
simple intimation that too much has been 
made of it for the welfare of the work which 
the board is set to do and more than is to be 
hereafter. It is the reasonable and right effort 
to return to harmonious relations with the 
whole constituency. The supreme hour for 
wise conciliation has come and ‘the way to 
resume is to resume.”’ =; 


PRAYER WILL HEAL THE TROUBLE. 


So thinks a Rhode Island layman, who ex- 
presses himself to this effect: 


If all friends of the American Board would 
pray earnestly beforehand, if the meetings at 
Worcester should be opened with seasons of 
prayer, if they should be carried on in an 
atmosphere of silent prayer, not that this or 
that doctrine should or should not be adopted 
by the board or that this or that man should 
or should not be appointed, but simply that 
God should so manifest His desire that all 
friends of the board may be brought into a 
substantial agreement as to the policy to be 
adopted, feeling that such a policy is right be- 
cause it is God’s will, surely by such a re- 
sult God would be honored more than by any 
trinmph of this or that ‘‘ wing” of the board. 

tev. R. A. Torrey’s remark at the conven- 
tion of Christian workers at Hartford several 
years ago, ‘‘ You can’t get very angry with a 
brother when you’re praying for him,” is very 
Suggestive. He touches in these words the 
Secret of the wonderful harmony which has 
always prevailed in the managing committees 
of the Christian Workers’ Association. If all 
who are to take part in the deliberations of 
the hoard go with the feeling that all others, 
Whether opposed to them or not, are really as 
Sincerely desirous of the welfare of the board 
as themselves, and that they are to meet to 
find out just exactly what Ged’s will is and 
then carry it into effect, there will be none of 
that talking to the audience which was re- 
ferred to in a recent letter and those grand 
oratorical efforts in behalf of this side or that 
would be conspicuous by their absence. The 

great debate’’ would not then consist of 
brilliant attacks upon the sincerity and right 
purpose of the other side, but would partake 
of the nature of a brotherly talking over of 
matters for the purpose of together following 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
meeting of the church at Jerusalem, described 
in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, would be a 
good model to follow. R. C. 





SOME MORE ADVICE TO PASTORLESS CHURCHES. 


The course recommended in the article on 
this subject in the Congregationalist, Sept. 7, is 
almost precisely that pursued by the commit- 
tee of a church in New Jersey a few years ago, 
won one addition, namely, not to steal a pas- 

ote ho was not known to be contemplating a 
beta A list of nearly thirty names was 
ore the committee—some of them self-nom- 
bated, others nominated by friends. A thor- 
ough scrutiny reduced the number to two. 
he of these, whom the committee were pre- 

pared to recommend unanimously sbould bis 
pains and address be acceptable to the 
peop ©, was invited to preach as a candidate 
aon Sunday only, with the clear under- 
om hg that he was to be judged upon his 
a merits without any.comparison with 
‘ ae The result was that he was called by 
Ubstantially unanimous vote of a cultured 
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and critical congregation and entered upon 
his work as pastor just five months after the 
retirement of his predecessor. All are satis- 
fied that no mistake was made either in the 
manner of proceeding or in the result. One 
point needs to be carefully guarded—it should 
he clearly understood by the congregation and 
by any “supply ” that the latter is not a can- 
didate. R. D. W. 


WHAT IS THE CHIEF END OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD? 


The dark clouds that have hovered over the 
American Board for years past and which ap- 
pear to be gathering a deeper blackness as the 
autumn meeting approaches will disappear if 
all who love the Lord and His kingdom will 
heed the late admonition of a missionary in 
one of the board’s Turkish missions: ‘ Let the 
Congregational churches turn their attention 
to evangelizing the world.”’ This suggestion, 
I believe, hits the nail on the head. 

No missionary longing to tell abroad the 
story of redeeming love should be forbidden 
to do his part in fulfilling his Lord’s last com- 
mand. And no missionary who cherished the 
notion as a reasonable hope or probable doc- 
trine of a probation after death for those who 
never heard in this life of Christ would be 
such a fool as to preach the idea, since it would 
shut off the hearer at once from any such op- 
portunity, and whether a hope or a doctrine 
it belongs to the dead and not to the living. 
The great majority of men do not believe in 
any probation at all; and they need the con- 
victing power of the Spirit of God to the pres- 
ent reality and claims of their Creator. The 
great majority of Christians have been con- 
verted, not by any fear of hell nor hope of 
heaven, nor question as to any probation, but 
by the awakening of the Spirit of God to the 
holy presence of God the Father and their 
present need of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

In reading the lives of Gordon Hall and 
others who were among the first missionaries 
of the board, I have been impressed with the 
constraining interest which they felt in the 
salvation of the individual heathen. But in 
these later years, while that motive is in real- 
ity felt no less by the churches than it was in 
the early history of American missions, the 
increased influence of the gospel among the 
nations and the various sociological move- 
ments under the direction of the Christian 
Church are tending to bring to the front the 
chief purpose of the missionary work as re- 
vealed in the Bible—tu have the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness regnant over all 
the earth. And may not these very melan- 
choly theological controversies themselves 
have been permitted by a mysterious Provi- 
dence in order to compel the attention of the 
ranks and divisions in the church militant, 

especially the Congregational part of it, to 
this great’ purpose of the church on earth— 
the conversion of the whole world to God? 

West Granville, Mass. T.S. Rosie. 

SSS 

We are but loving back Him who first loved 
us when we take the least blossom from His 
hand as from the hand of the friend who never 
offers us anything except with a thought, a 
benediction, peculiarly fitted to the gift and 
to our need. From every wild flower of the 
field we may drink as from a sacramental 
chalice overflowing with His love.—Lucy Lar- 


com. 





ATTRACTIVE PACIFIC COAST ExcURSIONS.—Two 
parties will leave Boston Wednesday, October 18, 
for an autumn trip to California under the manage- 
ment of the tourist conductors, Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb. This will prove a very acceptable 
date for persons desiring to spend the entire winter 
on the Pacific Coast, the return tickets being good 
until next summer. Both excursions will spend a 
week at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel in 
Chicago for a visit to the World’s Fair. One will 
go thence by the Santa Fé route to San Diego and 
the other through Colorade and Utah to Monterey. 
There is a choice of three returning routes, and the 
homeward journey may be made either independ- 
ently or with scheduled parties. A descriptive book 
can be obtained free of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. 








Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





ROSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 2, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Minister and His Voice. Speaker, 
Prof. 8. 8. Curry. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Boston YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
ronan meeting, Oct. 2, at Il A.M., Berkeley Stree’ 
u ‘g- 
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Boston PRIMARY UNION.—The Boston Primary 
Union of Sunday School Teachers will resume ist 
weeki 1 at B field Street Methodist Church 
on Saturuay, sept. 30, at 2 o’clock. The lesson for the 
following Sunday wii be taught each week and a most 
cordial invitatiou is extended to every one to attend the 
class. Admission free. F. P. SHUMWAY, JR., Pres. 


Rev. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 





THE Congregational church of Lebanon, N.H., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
24-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
morning and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the churches of 
the community in congeehumeet? services. Wednesda 
the anniversary day: istoric and other addresses will 

given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In_ the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be heid Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those former! 
connected with the church to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
as soon as convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address cpeieesene to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association oF New 
a . Address J. E. GRaY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


THE church in Boylston will observe the 150th anni- 
versary of its organization Oct. 6,2 P.M. All absent and 
former metobers are requested to send their names and 
addresses at once to the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner 
Boylston Center, Mass. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Deuver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 


ton St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
Building. Rev. L. H. 


cietTy.—Church and Parsonage 

Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CoNnG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building, Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
x W. Hubbard, TreaSurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Kducation Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Ros- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rock 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. * 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; onepe* 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and re lous 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly pers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIg, D. D., President. 
ory GouLp, gah Pe 
ARNA 8. SNOW, Correspondi ecretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S fF KIKND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral — social condition of seamen, 
S i haplains an issionaries; ites t 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outg » i 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 

and Life Boat. 





Contributions to sustain its work are solici and 
remittances mp ey | : nested 600 Ee t 
to the main office of the at New York. 

President, 


Ker, Wrenn Score 
ev. W. C. STI t 
W. C. STURGES, Svensurer.” 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work ts in- 


d inutional, to help all churches of Christ, The 
eT enor st ia id bequeath to the 





American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of eg ay ae. oak hee 

sen e secretary for New Englan i 

P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, 
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INSTALLATION AT ANDOVER. 


Mapy ministers from Boston and neighbor- 
ing cities visited Andover Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 20, to attend the installation of 
Rey. T. C. Pease as Bartlett professor of hom- 
iletics and pastoral theology in place of Prof. 
W. J. Tucker, now president of Dartmouth. 
There was also a considerable number from 
Mr. Pease’s former parish in Malden, and a 
long line of carriages witnessed to the interest 
of those living in the vicinity of the time-hon- 
ored seminary. The chapel was filled at 3.30 
p.M., when Rey. Dr. D. T. Fiske, president of 
the board of trustees, opened the exercises 
by giving outa hymn. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. L. Noyes of Somerville, and Professor 
Churchill read the Scriptures. The venerable 
volume containing the creed of the seminary 
was opened on the pulpit by Dr. Fiske; Mr. 
Pease read the creed to the audience without 
qualifications or comments and affixed to it 
his signature. Then, in answer to the usual 
question, he avowed his belief in the ‘ funda- 
mental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel as expressed in the creed of this semi- 
nary,” and the prayer of installation was of- 
ered by Dr. Fiske. It included an affectionate 
remembrance of Professor Park. 





THEODORE C. PEASE. 


Professor Pease had chosen as the theme of 
his inaugural address Certain istinctive 
Claims and Attractions Belonging to the Min- 
istry of Today. His quiet delivery, rarely 
clear and pleasing voice, distinct utterance, 
finished and almost rhythmical sentences held 
the attention of the audience for ar hour 
anda half. As against the common assump- 
tion that the ministry is declining in influ- 
ence and that the profession must be content 
with inferior men, he showed that the quick- 
ned intellectual life of the time, the intense 
feeling for movement, progress, growth and 
life, the interest in all forms of life, from the 
lowest up to man and to God, offer to’ the 
ministry a richer opportunity than ever be- 
fore. The spirit of the age both quickens the 
preacher’s pulse and appeals to him for his 
message. The poet, the man of science and 
the critic, speaking of the temper of the time, 
show a universal atmosphere of unrest. The 
preacher must know the truth he brings and 
the time he serves, else he has no prophetic 
gift. The changed conceptions of tuday have 
affected, first, the minister’s message. As the 
sense of life grows larger, deeper and more 
absorbing, mechanical conceptions of the Bi- 
ble, mysterious symbolism and fantastic in- 
terpretations are passing away. They become 
impossible when the Scriptures are felt to be 
instinct with life. Hasty verdicts on critical 
subjects discredit the minister. But he will 
welcome in confidence the largest and freest 
investigation. New knowledge of the times 
in which books of the Bible were written and 
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of the characters of those through whom truth 
has been revealed give added point, variety 
and force to his message. As the man comes 
to be felt behind the prophet’s utterance and 
the poet’s song their power is doubled. The 
Scriptures are growing more human, yet more 
divine. Through the changed conceptions 
concerning them the largest gain td the 
preacher is the distinct and absolute suprem- 
acy of Christ. His teaching is regaining its 
rightful place and unique authority. We 
need not, therefore, fear to enter the changing 
cloud of criticism. 

The spiritual life of the time also affects the 
minister’s relation to society. Short pastor- 
ates have become the rule, due in part to 
larger and more varied demands on the min- 
ister. New England society has become heter- 
ogeneous, cosmopolitan. New social problems 
have arisen. Difficulties can no longer be 
studied in their local setting. The church 
must bring her special message to the whole 
community, the old gospel of acommon Father 
and a common brotherhood must come with 
growing clearness from the preacher’s lips and 
from the people, too, till all feel its power. 
Every pastor now may say with Wesley, “ My 
parish is the world,”’ and he may also say, “‘ The 
world is my parish.’’ The preacher who in the 
hardest field holds this ideal before his eyes 
cannot stagnate. The discipline of every day 
enlarges his heart. 

The spirit of the time also affects the minis- 
ter’s work as ‘the cure of souls.”’ The cus- 
tom of calling on families and catechising 
them has passed away. But it was not the 
cure of souls. The pastor’s soul must meet 
the soul he would help in personal intimacy 
and the need of this personal ministry was 
never greater than now. Never more than 
now has the minister been called to personal 
following of bis Master both in method and in 
power. The world now makes character the 
only standard in estimating the minister, but 
it recognizes and reverences real kinship in 
character and deed with Christ. Under these 
changed conditions the ministry demands rich 
and rare gifts, but it opens to a mission of un- ] 
measured possibilities and growing power. 


The installation exercises occurred on the 
day of the opening of the seminary year. It 
is expected that the junior class will number 
about eighteen, and that the whole number of 
students will be about seventy. The attend- 
ance will be somewhat smaller than last year. 
There will be no advanced class this year, as 
the funds of the seminary are somewhat dimin- 
ished by the financial depression, and Profes- 
sor Tucker’s withdrawal will temporarily in- 
crease the burdens of the other members of 
the faculty. 
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The Salvation Army deserves credit for 
its outspokenness and plainness. It neyer 
refers to hell as ‘‘a place of general uneasj. 
ness.’’—Ballington Booth. 


Deaths. 


( The charge tor notrces of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


FAIRBANKS—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Sept. 17, Ruth 
Comfort, youngest daughter of Frof. Henry and Ruth 
P. Fairbanks, aged 16 mos. 

PAGE—In Milwaukee, Wis., at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles E » Sept. 16, Horatio Nelson 
Page, M. D., of Chelsea, Mars., aged 87 yrs., 3 mos. 

“ So when this corruptible shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have pat on immortalit 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

STANLEY—In Lewiston, Me., at daybreak on Sabbath 
morning, Sept. 17, oer, only daughter of the late 
Prof. R. C. and Ellen B. Stanley, aged 15 yrs. and 6 mos, 


MRS. J. NEWTON HASTINGS, 


Sarah R., beloved wife of Deacon J. Newton Hastings, 
fell asleep in Jesus, Thursday, Sept. 14, aged seventy- 
one years. A professed followerof the Lord Jesus since 
her thirteenth year, hers has been a life fillea with loy- 
ing, faithful, patient ministrations in every direction in 
which duty called. Although those who have had the 
rare privilege of associating with her in Christian work 
loved and prized her for her Christlike spirit, only those 
who knew her in the home could fully appreciate her 
utter devotion to duty, her charity that never failed, 
her sweetness of temper and kindness of heart that 
blessed all who came within the sphere of her influ. 








ence. 
“And I heard a voice from heaven, saying, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
ea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors 
and their works do follow them.” 








For Impure Blood. 
“About three years ago a slight pimple ap 
peared on my face. I took a great many kinds 
of medicines, but still the pore gradually in- 


creased. It contintied in this condition for fully 
two years. I bought six bottles of [ood’s Sar- 
saparilla and began taking it to purify my blood. 
The humor disappeared, and now the skin is 
perfectly healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has completely cured me.” P. J. FLEMMING 
Whitinsville, s. Besure to get Hood’s, 


Hoop’s PILL are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 2+. 











This Sofa comes well up to the Jeffersonian 
test:—it is ‘‘ honest and loyal to the Constitution.” 
Cuddle down in one of its deep corners while 
we tell you something about its construction. 
The seat is really a double layer of upholstery; 


you sink through two strata of springs and 


The sides are framed with an inside roll that 
supports the back at the right point for an upright 
seat, while it enables one to use the cushions to 


good advantage. 


The entire seat and back are tufted; the covering is a rich brocade, and the cushions 


hair. 


are filled with pure down and finished to match the sofa. With the seat compressed by 
the weight of the body the back reaches well up to support the shoulders. Altogether 


this is a delightful sofa. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


Friday, Sept. 22., the good-sized company 
that gathered at 11 o’clock rejoiced to greet as 
leader Mrs. F. E. Clark, one of the directors 
of the Woman’s Board, who, in her recent 
tour around the world in the interest of Chris- 
tian Endeaverg has visited many stations and 
missionaries of other boards as well as our 
own, Reading the last chapter of Colossians, 
she suggested that it be considered as the 
message which she brought from those in the 
foreign field, with greetings from a long list 
whose names and work are familiar. Among 
the lessons which she has learned by her 
year’s experience is an appreciation of the 
difficulty of making one’s self understood in a 
strange tongue, every new language attempted 
seeming hardest of all, the difficulty of inter- 
preting for another and the patience required 
while waiting for the ability to do the work 
which only a knowledge of the language can 
give. Many missionaries told her of the help 
they had found in the assurance of being re- 
membered in the Friday meeting, and testi- 
tied to the comfort they had gained from the 
missionary calendar, which was seen in mis- 
sionary homes all over the world. She also 
spoke of the work of missionary wives, not 
only in their own homes but outside, making 
their influence felt in the homes of the people. 
Some whose names are less familiar because 
they have little time to use their pens are still 
efficient workers. She then gave vivid glimpses 
of what she saw in Canton and Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobé and Okayama, in Bom- 
bay and Madura, in Constantinople and the 
interior of Turkey, where our missionaries 
have dire need of the brave hearts which they 
carry, and at San Sebastian. She reminded 
her hearers of some occasions for thankful- 
ness on their- part which they do not often 
think of in the comforts of their daily lives. 
So interesting a story from one whose heart 
and memory are full was all too short and 
every listener was eager for another chapter. 

Miss Barker of California, soon to go to 
Madura, spoke of her pleasure in the prospect 
of such a privilege. She has been adopted by 
the Woman’s Board of the Pacific, who fur- 
nish her outfit and traveling expenses, but 
when once in the field her father hopes to 
furnish the money for her support. 

Mrs. Scott, treasurer of Hartford Branch, 
gave words of encouragement. Allusion was 
made to the links which bind this board to 
that of the Interior and to the fact that the 
president, Mrs. Judson Smith, and the home 
secretary, Miss Child, with others prominent 
in the work in the East, were attending the 
meeting in Chicago at the same time. Mrs. 
Thompson, Mrs. J. L. Hill and Mrs. Gulliver 
led the devotional service. 


—————_—>— 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The most significant event of late is the 
statement of the New York banks of Sept. 23. 
By that statement it appeared that the banks 
have continued and still are gaining in de- 
posits and cash and are reducing loans. In 
one week deposits gained $6,673,000, while 
cash holdings increased $8,676,000. On the 
date named the banks held a reserve of $17,- 
(09,000 in excess of the twenty-five per cent. 
required by law, an excess reserve which has 
not been witnessed at this time of year since 
1885. The Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
banks have been making handsome gains. 

Along with the improving condition of the 
banks comes the retirement on a large scale 
of clearing house certificates. The retire- 
ments in New York and Boston have run far 
Up into the millions and equal fully one-third 
of the total amounts issued. Another result 
of the increase in cash with the banks has 
been the sharp decline in loan rates. In New 





York daily balances are loaned at two and one- 
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half and four per cent. and in Boston the 
banks are lending to each other at as low as 
five per cent. Time money is coming out but 
not much of it is being placed, a fact due in 
part to the timidity of lenders and in part to 
the dearth of borrowers. 

Unfortunately, the outlook at Washington 
shows no improvement. The business com- 
munity is once more alarmed and, while no 
second panic is feared, a stagnant condition 
of trade is becoming manifest, from which 
there will be no recovery in season for the 
usual fall trade. It is quite probable, as so 
many declare, that the importahce of the Sher- 
man law as a prime cause of the panic of 1893 
has been exaggerated, and that even without 
the repeal of that law business in this country 
will go along in a hand-to-mouth fashion at 
least. Nevertheless, this is something more 
than a mere question of repeal. The friends 
of an acknowledged gold standard in our cur- 
rency and the friends of a policy which aims 
or would result in a single silver standard 
have met in conflict many times during the 
past dozen years; the result has each time 
been a compromise, but with the silverites 
gaining a point each time. Now the other side 
has attempted to check the tendency toward a 
single silver standard and to recover a bit of 
lost ground. If this effort fails the logical in- 
ference will be that the people as a whole 
favor a silver standard—or at least that will 
be the inference until some national election 
is held on this issue, when the people may de- 
clare themselves unmistakably. Possibly, if 
the rise in sterling exchange has no signifi- 
cance to our Washington legislators, the ex- 
port of a round lot of gold will awake them to 
the situation, and such an export is today 
more than probable. 





Financial. 





Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.t2ns 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CABH CAPITAL. .......sccccccvcccccececesscess 83.000 000.00 
eo for Unpaid Lost Clai aT eter 
eserve for Un sses, Claims an ‘axes 973. 
Net Sarpies...0. adncdascescodccocsesotedscesbes 1,237,920.96 


CASH ASSETS...........-..--- $9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash im Banks.........cccccccccesccccesccscsoees 512.5) 
Rea PALO. .cocccccecccccccsescooccseccescescocs 557,303.27 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real ssn.ee 
United States Stocks (market value)........- 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bon 
(market value).......0.s-seceeserencseessceees 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
——— uncollected and in hands of ian 
Mian nv'ccccacsnpeds ssncdeedederdcensdccuecese 232. 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 


eddies Mite a tutereea cas 9,156,231.52 
4: BALD, Presider’ = 


. H. WASHBURN, ‘ 
Ke BNOW. Jn, } Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, } ¢ 

M. 18, Ass’t Secretaries. 
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The Finest Stationery 


Is so essential to po- 
lite correspondence 
that it is well to pur- 
\ chase that which is 
W recognized as the 
H correct thing. 

THE 
Whiting Paper Co. 
of Holyoke are the 
largest manufactur- 
ers of fine writing papers in the world, their 
‘‘ Standard Linen ’”’ being a decided favor- 
ite in the best society. You cannot fail to 
be suited by some one of the immense vari- 
ety of their papers, samples of which can 
be seen at your dealer. If he does not have 
them ask him to get them for you. 






WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 











Paid for 
Defaulted 








C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 

















WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 4 


First Mortgage Loans 


—OnN— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON-—— 


Improved Denver Property 
HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 624°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 














7 FIRST GOLD MORTBABES 2. 


L 
jend for References. HIGHEST INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 





Corticelli Silk 


Prudent purchasers save time and mental friction by 
tareful discrimination in their selection 
cee of sewing materials. 


, 
ta 





This A grote g Silk, Button-Hole Twist, and Worst- 
ed Roll Braid, each bearing the name Corticelli, which 
is a guarantee of excellence, The reputation of this 
brand has been secured by §5 years of effort, at- 
tended by uninterrupted success. With this name on 
Bilk, Twist, and Braid, all of one shade to match the 
garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mona. 








T. B. GR ER 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. B 
New York, July 12, 1892. 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Ui diced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Ship anywhere for pa on oy Exchanging 


a Specialy. pos a. 52-page cat. free. 


y St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe 8t., 
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BOSTON EVANGELIOAL ALLIANCE. 


The announcement that Rev. B. Fay Mills 
would deliver the address at an extra meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance held at Bromfield 
Street Church last Monday noon filled the 
house full to overfluwing. His subject was 
The Message of Today. 

The speaker said that as he studied the New 
Testament he was more and more convinced 
that the message which the people need today 
is that which Jobn the Baptist proclaimed, 
which Jesus gave to His disciples and which 
Paul never ceased to preach—* The kingdom 
of God has come nigh untu you.” In their 
homes, in business life, in society, men should 
be taught to seek first this kingdom, and until 
they do the indifference of the world to the 
churches cannet be overcome. Mr. Mills be- 
lieves in carrying out to the letter the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount, in giving to 
them that ask, in resisting not evil, in lending 
to them that would borrow, in short, in cul- 
tivating the spirit of love and renunciation em- 
bodied in that discourse. The deadness of the 
church will never be cured by saying the same 
things over and over again, nor by revivals, 
but by means of people who will do as Christ 
commands. Jesus came into this world not 
alone to save individuals but to save society, 
industry, the nation, men in their relations to 
one another and to make it possible for in- 
dividuals to know God and become the sons 
of God. 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Liberty D. Packard, M. D., entertained a 
houseful of ministers at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning by abundant illustrations to 
show that ministers must keep healthy and 
strong bodies if they are to preach truthfully 
and effectively. When mental and physical 
forces are unbalanced in the minister trouble 
ensues in him and in his parish. Dyspeptic 
men preach dyspeptic sermons. Many minis- 
ters break down in middle life because they 
have not been physically educated. 

The doctor seemed to think that the larger 
proportion of ministers have large brains in 
weak bodies, and that their children usually 
inherit their physical deficiencies. Some 
stout and hearty ministers who live in the 
suburbs of Boston displayed a rather un- 
becoming levity at this point. Dr. Packard 
believes that Adam was created with the 
mightiest intellect the world has known in 
a perfect body. But he did not explain 
why our first parent so quickly fell into a 
disordered condition, nor why Cain did not 
inherit his virtues. He intimated, however, 
that it was because Adam allowed his wife 
to do the garden work while he remained in 
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his study. Altogether the ministers enjoyed 
a pleasant recreation hour. 





Too many to print; that is why we never use testi- 
monials in our advertising. We are constantly re- 
ceiving them from all parts of the world. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
infant’s food. Grocers and Druggists. 


Wortay To Live.—There is a sofa described and 
illustrated in another column of this paper by Paine’s 
Furniture Company, and it is such a sofa as the 
Sybarite bad in mind when he prayed continual in- 
crease on its existence. It is a veritable study in 
comfort, and lucky is the household who succeeds 
in possessing such a superb creation. 


Don’T you know that to have perfect health you must 
have pure blood, and the best way to have pure blood 
is to take Hood’s sant the best blood purifier 
and strength builder? It expels all taint of scrofula, 
salt rheum and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system and gives nerve 
strength. = 





Hoop’'s PILLS may be had by mail for 25 cents of C. 1. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Lamps. 


As evenings lengthen, 

The sale of lamps strengthens. 
And as the modern lamp is better to read 
by than gas, fine lamps have become an im- 
portant factor of interior decorations in the 
home. 

In our LAMP DEPARTMENT (gallery 
floor) will be seen all grades, from the low 
cost, the moderate cost and the most ex- 
pensive. 

Also Parisian Silk Shades of new outlines 
and tints, largest variety to choose from and 
lowest values guaranteed. 

In our GLASS DEPARTMENT will be 
seen the new Vienna Glass Pieces, just 
landed; also new Cut Crystal Table Glass. 

In our DINNER SET DEPARTMENT 
will be seen new shapes and decorations— 
more than fifty stock patterns to choose from, 
all grades from the low cost set at $8 up 
through the medium cost and the very ex- 
pensive decorations. Our stock patterns 
can be always readily matched. ART 
POTTERY ROOMS have many novelties 
recently landed, adapted to wedding gifts. 

Never was our exhibit more complete at 
this season. 

One Price, marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDutle & stratton, 


China Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 











Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
flo not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal, 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft, 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion ; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 








Ds° And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 

Vacuum Oil Company. Rochester, N. Y. 
You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 





SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS / 















These 
goods have 
stood the test for 
nearly 50 years which 
























Would you} 


like an 
Organ? 


No tip for the friend who introduces you, etc. 
less—and expensive to the buyer. 


order, and the railroad deliver it. 


or Piano? Ifyou really would,write 
to us and you will find that getting 
one is far easier than you thought. 
Our method is to sell right ‘‘across 
lots,’’ from the factory to the family. 
No big profit for the dealer. No 
commission for the music teacher. 
All these are use- 
The mail will bring us your 
What more do 


you want? Our instruments are world-famous, and 
up todate. Our output is the largest known. Our 


offer is an absolutely free trial. 


Our terms can be 


made to suit anybody. Our Piano and Organ book 
will tell you more, and save you money. Free for 
the asking. Write to-day for latest issue. 


Kstablished 27 Years. 


CORNISH & CO., 





Office and Salesroom, 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 


proves conclusively that they are the best. 
‘ _ If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN Brirannia Co., Meriden, Ct 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper} 
Letettnac tN 
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e MERSON PIANOS 
s¢60.000 SOLD » 












YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASORABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO co. 


116 BOYLSTON 8ST.| 92 FIFTH A 


BOSTON, MAS N 
218 WABASH AVE., oe woS tele 
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The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 

CONDENSED 

Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to eat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 
Ask the grocer for it. 
Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 











outs 


ALL THE FAMILY USE 


























Because it heals all skin affections and 
allays irritation. It will positively cure 
Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample cnd book, 





Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


OMENS 








Relieves dyspepsia. Dyspep- 
sia comes from errors in diet, 
smoking and drinking. No 
dyspeptic can be happy until 


cured. 
BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIR A” SKIN. 


















antl 1") An elegant dressing, Prevents 
bw baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
ae) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 


>, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 


rains, All druggists or hy mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


bAGENTS $59 to si007 7 


. 
’ \ Ladies or Genis. Best seller known. Need 





ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
mm the year round. Eleetrie 


anteed. Profits immense. 


Circulars free. 
HARRISON & O0., X-7, Columbus, 0, 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The sum of $25, the proceeds of a time of self- 
denial, has lately been given by the society in Mad- 
ison, O., to the society in Richmond, O., to be 
used toward paying off the debt of the church. 


Endeavorers in Denver have established a free 
employment bureau in the basement of a church, 
where some of the society are constantly on hand. 
The societies in the city have passed resolutions 
urging the mayor and police to close the gambling 
houses. 


The contributions for missionary purposes made 
by the local union of Galesburg, Ill., the last year 
showed an average of $4.86 a member.—Of the 
$15,000 needed for the Cleveland Convention $7,000 
are already pledged by Cleveland societies. Dele- 
gates will be entertained in large part in the homes 
of the city. 


Among the plans of the Endeavor Missionary In- 
stitute is one fora gathering of the student volun- 
teers of Chicago and the vicinity. It had been in- 
tended to arrange for the juniors of Chicago a visit 
to the fair as a study in missions, under the guid- 
ance of missionaries, but this was abandoned on 
account of Sunday opening. 


There isa strong missionary spirit in the society 
at Trinidad, Col. A former member is at work in 
Mexico, one member is preparing for the foreign 
field and others have decided to .be missionaries. 
The missionary committee has charge of a Chinese 
Bible school, which has sent $50 to China for mis- 
sions, and one of the scholars, a member of the 
society, is also to go as a missionary. 


or 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. ISAAC E. HEATON. 


In the death of “ Father’? Heaton, as he was 
familiarly called, the churches of Nebraska are 
sorely bereaved. He was a graduate of Brown 
University and studied theology with the, venera- 
ble Dr. Ide of Medway, Mass. He came to Fremont 
in 1856, at the age of forty-seven, after successful 
work as a pioneer home missionary in Wisconsin, 
and soon gathered the church of which he was 
pastor until 1869. Since then he has had no charge. 
Although nearly eighty-five years of age, he was 
erect in bearing, cheerful in his life, working in 
Sunday school and prayer meeting, and constant in 
his attendance upon public service. His sickness 
was brief and he fell quietly asleep on Monday, 
Sept. 18. The funeral service was largely attended 
by citizens of the town and others. An eloquent 
discourse was preached by the pastor, Rev. W. H. 


Buss. 
aaa 


TOPIOS FOR THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS. 


The executive committee of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting has taken commendable pains to plan a 
program for the autumn of practical value and 
considerable variety as well. We present it here- 
witb: 

Oct. 2. The Minister and His Voice. Prof. 8.58. 

urry. 

Oct. 9. How to Preach Extemporaneously. 

Oct. 16. Reports from Meeting of the American 
Board. 

Oct. 23. The Making of the Sermon. Prof. J. M. 
English, D.D. 

Oct. 30. The Church and 
W.H. G. Temple. 

Nov. 6. The Evangelistic Church. George C. Lor. 
imer, D.D. 

Nov. 20. The Church in Its Social Life. Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson. 

Nov. 27. The Successful Prayer Meeting. Rev. 
William Nast Brodbeck. 


Its Finances. Rev. 





In no feature of interior home decoration has 
there been greater progress made than in lamps, 
not only in looks but in scientific burners. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have an extensive department 
devoted to lamps in their seven floors of crockery 
and glassware. 


ARE YOU A VICTIM 
OF HAY FEVER? 


R. EDMUND S. HOYT, for a long time secretary 
of the Hay Fever Association, wrote that he haa 
“never found any other remedy that has given such 
relief and afforded so much of present comfort in Hay 
Fever as HAKKA CREAM,” and “ recommends it to 
all the ‘stay-at-homes,’” 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 
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For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYER'S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 
ITCHING HUMUKS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply akin 
and scalp diseasee, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CUTIg 
cuRA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuTricura RemeE- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. id every- 
whe. Porter Dru@ AnD Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
4&7“ How to Cure Shin Diseases”’ mailed free. 


Pl PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oi!y skin 


prevented and cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 
In one minute the Cuticura 
\ Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The | ‘rst and only vain-killing strengthening plasters 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 


Briss 


(Tasteless Effectual.) 
FOR 

BILIOUS and NERVOUS: 

DISORDERS. 

Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful Dreams, All 


@ Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
$ regularities Incidental to Ladies. 
¢ 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble oating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 
4 New York Depot, 365 Canal St. | 
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Low’s 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL [T. 








Ask your Physician about Bovinine. 
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ITEMS FROM CENTRAL JAPAN. 


The Doshisha in Kyoto and Christiah work 
in all Japan have suffered a great loss in the 
sudden death of Prof. George C. Foulk, who for 
three years has been in the employ of the 
Japan Mission of the American Board. Hail- 
ing from the good State of Pennsylvania and 
trajned for the navy, he had gained the rank 
of lieutenant with every prospect of rapid 
promotion. During his sojourn in Corea a 
few years ago he held for six months at a time 
the position of acting charge d’affaires for the 
United States. He was remarkably popular 
with the king of that little realm, and could 
have commanded any position within the gift 
of that potentate. But neither the navy nor 
diplome tic service nor later business life satis- 
tied him. He longed for a position of direct 
Christian work and influence. 

When offered the head of the mathematical 
department at the Kyoto college he felt: that 
he had found his true spbere. He labored in- 
cessantly for the minds and souls of the stu- 
dents and practically killed himself by over- 
work at the age of thirty-six. His death 
occurred alone in the woods at a summer re- 
sort where he was vainly trying to regain his 
health. The funeral took place at one of the 
Kyoto churches of which he was a zealous 

_ member, all the services being in Japanese 
and mostly by the representatives of his 
adopted country—a land and people that he 
loved with all the ardor of an intense na- 
ture. President Kozaki preached the sermon. 
His widow is a most estimable Japanese 
lady, and whatever may be said of such mar- 
riages in general this one proved a peculiarly 
happy international alliance, productive of 
wide-spread good. 

President Kozaki of the Doshisha and Rev. 
J.T. Yokoi of Tokyo, the well-known Chris- 
tian journalist and pulpit orator, are just 
leaving the country for a year or two of special 
study at New Haven, Ct. Their scholarships 
were secured through the efforts of Prot. G. T. 
Ladd, who must have left a bit of his heart in 
Japan a year ago, judging by the way he 
remembers this Yankee land of the Orient in 
various kinds of useful service. 

The tumbling of silver is very dishearten- 
ing to foreign merchants in the east, but the 
Japanese traders suffer far less, for, while 
depreciation of the white metal plays the mis- 
chief with imports, it is a great help, at least 
temporarily, to exports. The volume of Ja- 
pan’s export trade is steadily swelling, and 
that helps the country in many ways. 

Politics are very quiet, but it is the lull be- 
fore the line storm. October, and especially 
November, when Parliament meets, will set 
the pot boiling once more. Notwithstanding 
the heat of the season:a larger number than 
usual of the missionaries stayed at their posts 
or cut their vacation short. Reports of sum- 
mer work are every way hopeful. 

Some fifty foreign adults, with thirty chil- 
dren, have been camping on this sacred old 
mountain trying to get ready for the fall cam- 
paign. Higher criticism has been the special 
study and, as usual, our devotional meetings 
are arich treat. On a recent evening a large 
company assembled on the summit and, amid 
the splendor of a perfect sunset, consecrated 
that lofty spot, for centuries sacred to Bud- 
dhist and Shinto deities, to the worship of the 
living God by the use of an original hymn 
composed for the occasion, set to the well- 
known tune, ‘‘ Day is dying in the west.” It 
seemed not merely a unique service of praise 
but one of confident prophecy, the quiet cap- 
ture of this ancient hill in the name of God Al- 
mighty to become a future citadel of Christ, 
the world’s Redeemer. 

Mt. Hiei, Japan, Aug. 15. ie ee 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CHILD. 


The Unfortunate Occurrence 
of Her Life. 


And How It Came Near Making 
Her Existence Unhappy. 


Her Mother Tells a Story Which Will 
Greatly Interest All. 








Stories of children are always interesting. 
Parents often vie with each other in seeing 
which can tell the best story or most interest- 
ing anecdote about their children. 

But here is a story told by one mother 
which, while it may awake echoes of sadness 
in the minds and hearts of some parents, will 
be to others a message fraught with hope 
and joy. 

The child whose short history of mingled 
sorrow and gladness is here given is the 
daughter of the well-known Mrs. J. Lear- 
month, who resides at 776 Broadway, South 
Boston, Mass. 

“ At ten years of age”’ said Mrs. Learmonth, 
‘‘my daughter became affected with a nervous 
condition which soon developed into St. Vitus’ 
dance. It was pronounced by the attending 
physician to be a very severe attack. 

“The mouth would be drawn spasmodically 
far to one side, the hands and arms were rest- 
less and constantly twitching. Her limbs also 


were weak; her ankles bent under her so that 
it was almost impossible to walk. 





CORA LEARMONTH. 


‘She was so nervous that she would scream 
almost like a maniac and then have fits of cry- 
ing. After two months’ treatment without a 
cure, I concluded to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

“Three bottlefuls entirely cured her. She 
is now thirteen years old and has been well 
ever since and to-day is a picture of health.” 

Children are prone to have weak nerves and 
delicate health. Neglect of a nervous condi- 
tion, a pale look, a disordered digestion or a 
general lack of health and vigor in a child 
may result in fits, St. Vitus’ dance, or some 
other serious nervous disease. 

Give your infants and children this glorious 
children’s remedy, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, in the beginning of the dis- 
ease—when you see them nervous, restless, 
wakeful, pale, spiritless, without appetite, or 
with appetite irregular and bowels consti- 
pated. It will make their nerves strong, 
their blood pure, their sleep sound, natural 
and refreshing. In fact, it will make them 
well and strong. 

It is purely vegetable and harmless and all 
druggists sell it for $1.00. It is the discovery 
and prescription of a physician, Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., well-known 
as the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases. The doctor can 
be consulted free, personally or by letter. 











Church Equipment. 
CHURCH ~— 
CARPETS, 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU ROHES at man. 
ufacturers’ prices, We 
solicit correspondence, 


1OHN Hi PRAY, SONS & C0, 


lesale and ‘seeen CARPETS 
base UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, woyidcon'se.. Boston, 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturere of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T, 
Boston, Mass. 
Send ie. stamp fur new 100-page 


[TREAT [AURCA CHT 
FRINK S:°"* REFLECTORS 


AND FIXTURE 































Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & CO., “New vortsn. 
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FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826, 





HAVE FURNISHED 2: 
OSeneety ech |S7vunt 
¥ leci-me 
CHIMES. Ere. ROY Meets Fine 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 ‘en 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C0. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Ti Address 
BLAKE "BELL CO., Boston, Mass. _ 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy — gat - a? _——_ v4 
Catalogue. €. 
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TEMPERANOE. 


__ There are now 7,783 licensed drinking 
places in New York. In 1886 with 9,574 licenses 
the revenue received was $682,345. Last year 
the revenue to the city was $1,569,525. 


_— [am afraid that the club house lounger 
jsmore respected than the barroom loafer; yet, 
if we were put to it, we would not place one 
above the other.—Rev. E. Winchester Donald. 


_— The prison commissioner for North 
Scotland recently stated that of 150,000 recent 
arrests iv his territory 115,000 were for drunk- 
enness or breaches of the peace due to drunk- 
epness, ‘‘an enormous proportion’’ as he 


says. 

— A provisional organization of a State 
anti-liquor league was formed in the chapel of 
the First Church, Oberlin, Sept. 5. Its pur- 
pose is to unite all temperance people of the 
State for agitation, legislation, law enforcement 
and the organization of the boys of the State. 
Salaried organizers are to be placed in the 
field and $2,500 a year for the next three years 
have been pledged. 

— Bishop Galloway of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church says temperance sentiment in 
Mississippi is developing. So drastic are the 
present laws that of the seventy-five counties 
intoxicants are sold in only ten, and in these 
only in ten places and those towns sufficiently 
large to have police protection. The villages 
and country places are rid of saloons. ‘ Un- 
der our new constitution, with its educational 
qualification upon the suffrage, we have not 
lost a single local option election.” 


— Mr. David A. Wells of Norwich, Ct., in 
response to a request from the Treasury De- 
partment, has formulated a plan for develop- 
ing sufficient national revenue from doubling 
the taxation on fermented liquors and tobacco. 
He does not believe that the increase in taxa- 
tion would defeat its object by reducing the 
consumption, and this is an essential point to 
be noted. He shows that consumption of 
beer has constantly increased from about 1.83 
gallons per capita in 1863 to 16.03 gallons in 
1893, as consumption in Great Britain is now 
about thirty gallons per capita and in Ger- 
many forty-five. Furthermore, beer can now 
be retailed at profit at 1 3-4cents per glass, and 
doubling the tax would add but one-fifth of a 
cent more to the tax. 


—— Judging from letters from South Caro- 
lina, which we have seen in the New York 
Evening Post and the Living Church of Chi- 
cago, we infer that the experiment which that 
State is trying thus far has proved successful 
in diminishing drunkenness and crime and 
failed to bring in the revenue to the State 
which Governor Tillman anticipated. The 
saloons have gone, loafing places have been 
abolished, there is no opportunity to indulge 
in the absurd and peculiarly American cus- 
tom of “treating,” and the wives of blacks 
and whites report that they are getting a 
larger share of their husbands’ earnings. The 
legal aspects of the situation are somewhat 
involved and every effort to prove the law 
Unconstitutional will be made, and it is well 
that they should be, for the present law estab- 
lishes a precedent that has singular signifi- 


‘ance. As the correspondent of the Evening 
Post says: 


we it were possible that the State could con- 
: itationally assume the conduct of the liquor 
boy and absorb its profits, it is pointed out 
= tit could, on the same principle, usurp the 
~ © trade and the trade in meats, flour, 
utter, drugs and, in fact, every trade wherein 
Saraele is the subject of regulation by the 
a under the police power, and which is 
mo of abuse in its use or of adulteration 
cated enn facture and sale. If it were once 
bo ished that under the guise of the police 
- hg State could go into trade, a partisan 
- ty of the Legislature, bent on agrarian 

and with a view of lifting the taxes from 
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the agrarian class, would gradually absorb all 
of the profitable trades, using their profits as 
a means of public revenue, and there would 
be added to the State dispensary other branches 
of official merchandising, such as the State 
Tobacco Dispensary, the State Butter Dis- 
—, the State Fertilizer Dispensary, the 
tate Meat Dispensary, the State Flour Dis- 
pensary aod the State Drug Dispensary. 


Fortunately, Governor Tillman’s desire to 
gain State revenue by selling liquor with 
the State guarantee outside of the State has 
been quashed by the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 


—— Interviewed by a Chicago journalist, 
Radhen Adain Soekmadilago, a Javanese 
prince in attendance at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, recently said: 


What I condemn most here is the habit of 
drinking and drunkenness. In my country 
we have no national intoxicant. y people 
do not drink strong liquor. In all the region 
where I live I never saw a drunken man. I 
never saw a native drink. Nor have they the 
vice of using strong drugs. Content with the 
health and normal appetites that were vouch- 
safed them by heaven, they live quietly in an 
idealic world. They are not day dreamers 
nor are they consumed with unhealthy ambi- 
tions. Each day represents to them a certain 
space in life, to be lived quietly, contentedly, 
but truly. Here the people who differ from 
us in.color as well as habits all seem to live 
in the hope of some grand event which will 
be their completion, their point of content. 
But it never comes. Like the phosphorescent 
light that dances over the low bottoms of my 
country and which fills the simple native 
heart with fear it eludes the pursuer. The 
end comes and still the longed-for, worked- 
for, prayed-for day of content and completion 
has never been reached. 








WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 





- 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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They End this way 


—the names of most so-called 
washing compounds, It isn’t 
an accident, either. It’s to 
make them sound like Pearl- 
ine; the original washing com- 
pound—-the best in every way. 
Imitations are thus named in 
the hope of confusing you- 
in the hope that you'll mistake 
them for Pearline. For most 
people, that’s enough. It con 
vinces them that the article so 
imitated, so copied, so looked 
up to, is the best touse. If 
your grocer sends you an imi- 
tation, be honést—send it 
back. 3 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


“CALS PAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ExXCcURSIOns. 
RITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


w 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open flie- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of sooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 














and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
batbs. Send for illustrated circular. 











as 


Gold 


—> 


kind. Sold everywhere. 


< a Ps 
t Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less znd goes much farther than any other 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


to the enemy—Dirt. 









Give the quarter to 





your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 
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Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures of all kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


A cream of tartar baking powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength peter 
—Latest United States Government Fooa JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Report. Jersey City, N. J. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


HANDLER & COMPANY. 


Autumn Opening 


RICH DRESS FABRICS 


We are enabled to show for the present season an unusually 
attractive collection of FOREIGN DRESS MATERIALS 
in all the most fashionable weaves and colorings, most of which 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 























are our own styles exclusively and cannot be duplicated. RICH 
SATINS, VELVETS, BENGALINES and Fancy Silks hay® 
been carefully chosen by us with reference to their skillful use in 
combination with Wool goods. VELVET and SILK RIBBONS 
n newest shades and most desirable widths for trimming purposes 


CHANDLER & CO.. 


WINTER STREET. 
We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
re 2 ing fifty years in the business has saved our 

_—— customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 
Our Gutalogue wil Gost you heating, Bente ek es 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St, 207 , and a11 Wate 
CHICAGO. ‘NEW YORK. 
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OUR 


Boys’ 


“KNOCKABOUT’ 


School and Play 
SUIT 
$5. 


Is a true exponent of what the 
term “KNOCKABOUT’’ means, 
viz.:— Tensile strength, stability, 
firmness and tenaciousness of ma- 
terial, combined with colors that do 
not show dirt, and allow the suit to 
be handled with impunity during 
school or play, as it takes care of 
itself and does not require constant 
patching, cleansing and mending. 
Our “*“KNOCKABOUT”’ suit is 
gotten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and the cloth used 
in the manufacture of the suits is 
subjected to the most rigorous exam- 
ination and test for purity of fibre, 
strength of weave, and careful 
blending of its non-soiling and non- 
fading colors before we allow a yard 
of it to be cut. 

The suit is substantially trimmed 
with tough and durable linings, 
threads, &c. 

The seams are double stitched and 
stayed with tape, rendering them 
impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our 
patent * Cavalry ’’ or double knee, 
and extra pieces accompany each 


suit. $5 


THE NAME “KNOCKABOUT” 
WAS ORIGINATED AND IS 
COPYRIGHTED BY US. AND 
THEREFORE IS EXCLU- 
SIVELY OUR OWN. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS, 


) 
imal yes 


BOSTON. 





















